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PERSONAL 
ACCOMMODATION for a few Paying Guests on 
gentleman’s beautiful modern Country 
Estate in Surrey, 55 mins. London. Central heat- 
ing, h. and c. each bedroom, playroom, tennis 
court, park, gardens, paddocks. High-class horses 
for hacking and hunting. Excellent cuisine. 
Home farm. Brochure available.—Box 653. 
ERSONS or small families seeking or offering 
a home, sharing expenses with an elderly, 
professional man in search of the same within 
easy reach of London,—Write Box 1101. 


LET, excellent sporting over 1,200 acres, 
West Woods, Pumphrey and Pickeridge 
Woods, Wiltshire, from 2.2.49.—Applications to 
FORESTRY COMMISSION, 9, Downfield Road, 
Bristol 8. 
OUNG Officer’s Wife with two children aged 8, 
willing to share modernised Tudor House on 
small farm near Portsmouth with lady fond 
country life. Own produce, ponies, etc. Child 
similar age acceptable.—Box 1105. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHILDREN’S PARTY DELIGHT. Novelty 
Magic, Talking Doll, Miniature Pantomime. 
Presented before Royalty.—-CASTRO & APRIL, 
15, Ellington Road, Hounslow. Phones: HOUnslow 
0675; POPesgrove 5571. a 
FEW OLD MASTERS PAINTINGS, mostly 
Dutch, for disposal reasonably.—List and 
photographs, etc., St. Mary’s Hall, Scilly Isles, 
Cornwall. : 
SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest ts paid at the rate of 244 per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, etc. Inspection invited.— 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Tel.: SLOane 8141. 
OWLS. When buying new equipment, remem- 
ber JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in 
your favour. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SONS, LTD., makers of fine Sports 
and Games Equipment since 1795. Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 
ARPETS DYED OR CLEANED at home or in 
our works. Town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3851. 


TAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. REG. 1396. 
RESSMAKER.—Customers’ material made up 
to own design or from latest Paris sketches. 
Orders promptly executed.—MICHELLE, 44a, 
Dover Street, W.1. REGent 5166. 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-linings, 
frames, etc. Post or call for estimate: 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 183a, Brompton Road, 
(Corner Beauchamp Place), three turnings from 
Harrods. 
AND LOOMS for home weaving, bench made 
by Canterbury craftsmen.—Illustrated leafiet 
from DOUGLAS ANDREW, LTD., Summer Hill, 
Harbledown, Canterbury. Coupon-free weaving 
yarns, 
F your gold Pocket Watch is over 20 years old, 
now is the time to obtain the highest cash price 
or exchange for one of the well-known makes of 
latest design.—Write or call, WATCHES OF 
SWITZERLAND, 377, Strand, W.C.2. 
MEIssen DINNER SERVICE, 85 pieces, £60. 
Other china of interest. "Also Russian objets 
dart. Christmas gifts from 5/- to 5 gns.— 
ALEXANDRE RAGHINSKY, 77, Blandford Street, 
Baker Street, W.1. WELbeck 6918. 
O COUPONS. Children’s Dressing Gowns, 
hand made and embroidered with flowers, 
trees, and animals. Pure wool, pink or blue, 
24 ins., 2 gns.; up to 32ins., 3 gns. Sample sent 
for postage.—RBox 1999, 
OY FOX (in person) and HIS BAND now avail- 
able Hunt, County Balls, Weddings, Social 
Functions, etc.—Write: 173, Kensington High 
Street, W.8. B.B.C. Decca records. 
MALL LIBRARIES purchased, racing, breed- 
ing, horse and stable management, general 
sport. ‘‘Raceform’’ and “Racing Up-to-Date” 
Annuals. — TURF NEWSPAPERS, LTD., 55, 
Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
RAINED DESIGNER makes up Day and Even- 
ing Gowns. Also model Hats.—Box 1192. 
RAIN YOUR DOG in elementary obedience 
and road safety by Correspondence Course. 
Trained dogs are havpy, safe and content.—Pros- 
pectus and full details from SECRETARY, 
National Canine Defence League, 8, Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. REGent 2548, 
{SITING BEAUTY SPECIALIST. Expert Face 
Massage and Hand Treatments given at 










































































ladies’ homes.—MISS FARLEY, 12, Lancaster 
Lodge, W.11. PARk 4785, 
FOR SALE 


C0ckK. GRANDFATHER, perfect movement 
Whittington bells, Westminster chimes, heavily 
carved, height 9 ft., going order: handsome speci- 
men; £150.—EMERTON, “‘Cobblestones,”’ Barnet 
Gate, Arkelev, Herts. *Phone: Bar. 2635. 


JUPON-SAVING KNITTING WOOLS. Hand 

knitting wool of exceptional quality in ten 
beautiful shades of Fawn, Lovat Green, Green, 
Grey, Rust, Heather, Camel, Lovat Blue, Emerald 
and Nigger. Makes long-wearing socks, golf hose, 
jumpers, slipovers and children’s wear and washes 
well. Price 14/6 per pound, post free as packed, 
4 coupons ver pound. Satisfaction or remittance 
and coupons refunded. Send for list of hand- 
knitted Shetland garments, now tax free and 
reduced coupon rates.—HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 











WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer 
Hebrides. 
(SHING BROGUES, first quality, 55/-, no 


coupo1s. Also Wading Trousers.—FOSTER 
BROS., Ashbourne. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3]-; Personal and Trade 4]- (minimun 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6. 





FOR SALE 


] EPEATING Browning 12-bore, 7-round maga- 
zine; perfect condition; £68.—Box 1100. ra 


CULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street, 

London, S.W.1. A centre for artist-designed 
memorials in British stones, with good lettering. 
—Particulars and illustrated leaflet on request. 


GTAGHORN . Buttons and many other articles 
of quality in Staghorn and Whale Ivory. 
Finest Scottish craftsmanship.—HIGHLAND 
HORNCRAFT LTD., 18, York Place, Edinburgh. 


TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each; approval.— 
CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 


HE New “Berkeley” 22-ft. Ambassador Cara- 

van; standard £795; de luxe £895; now on view 
at CARAVANIA LTD., 200-220, Cricklewood 
Broadway, London, N.W.2. GLAdstone 3434. 




















WANTED 


PPA«EL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1798), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


Cons AND MEDALS. Best prices paid for col- 
lections, also for gold and rare silver pieces. 
Seaby’s Monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin, 5/- per 
annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Gt. Portland 
Street, London, W.1. 

ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 

prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc.. 

Silver and Plated Goods, Jewellery of every 
description. Also ladies’, gentleman’s and chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, Surrey. i 

UITS WANTED! Gentlemen’s Clothing of every 

description wanted for cash. Generous offer by 
return of post. Goods returned carriage paid if 
offer not accepted. Established 80 years!— 
DIGGLE & TAYLOR, 140, Yorkshire Street. 
Rochdale. 
GURPLUS Electric Light Generating Plant 

complete with batteries, required.—Box 656. 


GARDENING 


LPINES AND SHRUBS. Write for catalogue 

giving a full description of hardy plants 
grown on the Cotswold Hills, 900 feet up. 
HONOR, 63, Snowshill, Broadway, Worcs. 


ARDEN ALTERATIONS and development can 

now be undertaken anywhere in the West 
Midlands, and expert advice and estimates given. 
—Apply: MIDLAND GARDENS, LTD., Exchange 
Street, Wolverhampton. 
O”™2 “For Your Garden” Catalogue of fruit 

trees and bushes, roses, flowering trees and 
shrubs, hedging, herbaceous and other plants, 
will be gladly forwarded on request.—WARREN 
HILL NURSERIES, North Walsham, 8, Norfolk. 

OOTS of ELYMUS ARENARIUS (Sand Lyme- 

Grass) wanted, a large wheat-like grass found 
on sandy sea-shores.—Box 1104. 

REE-PRIMROSE. One of the most beautiful 

plants in the world. Masses of huge golden 
flowers all summer. Perennial and easy to grow. 
24/- dozen,—J. MacGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, 
Carluke, Scotland. 

tOLET PLANTS (Governor Herrick, blue; Cour 

@’Alsace, pink: L’Arne, purvle red: Sulnhuria, 
yellow; Czar,"white); 3/6 doz., 256/-, 5010/-: carriage 
1/-; double parma 5/- doz.— JONES, Violet Farm, 
Wimborne, Dorset. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADET SCHOOL SHIP, H.M.S. CONWAY. 
Training afloat. Recognised by the Ministry 

of Education as a Public School. Nominations 
are made to the Roval Navy, Roval Air Force and 
the principal Shipping Companies. Cadets on 
entry are enrolled Cadets R.N.R. The Conway 
Course is primarily designed to fit boys for 
ultimate command in the Merchant Navy. Age 
of admission: Between 13" and 16% years. Fees: 
£200 p.a. (including cost of uniform). Prospectus, 
giving complete details of training, etc.. can be 
obtained from the Captain, H.M.S. CONWAY, Off 
Bangor, Menai Straits. Offices: Blenheim Road, 
Wallasev, Cheshire. Secretarv: ALFRED WATSON. 


NOWING HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL 

WRITER reauires careful training by the 
practical Journalist-Tutors of the London School 
of Journalism. Write to the School (the only one 
under the patronage of the leading newspaver 
proprietors) about its various Courses—Staff 
Journalism, Short Story, Poetry, Radio Plavs. 
New courses in Enelish History and Enelish 
Literature. Reduced fees. Free Rook from: 
Avnlications Dept.. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOTIRNALISM, 57, Golden Square, London, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 4574, 

EARN Hairdressing and Beauty Culture for 

a successful career.—Prospectus Sec... Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
6, Shaftesbury Avenue, J.ondon, W.1. Reanty 
Culture Devt., 449, Oxford St., W.1. MAYfair 2962. 


4YORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a snecial bulletin) 
and nrosnectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 


INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, W.R. 


, FASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNF. The Spring 
Term commences Januarv 19, 1949. All branches 
of Domestic Science taught. Dav and resident 
punils. Certificates eranted.—PRINCTPAT,: MTSS 
RANDALL, 1st Class Dinlama, EDINBURGH 
COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCTENCE, 


GE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLFGE, 

South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5306-8, 
For 1949 vacancies earlv avnlication is essential 

°TON HAT,T, Boarding School for girls over 

8: individual attention: home comforts; 
excellent food. “Prenaration for all examinations. 
—Prospectus from HEAD MISTRESS. Upton Hall, 
Upton, Northampton. 

































































HOTELS AND GUESTS 


A COUNTRY HOUSE IN LONDON. For Gentle- 
folk who prefer a well-appointed private 
house to an hotel. Accommodation for short or 
long periods. Sitting room and bedroom with 
breakfast and dinner from five guineas. The 
nicest part of London.—Write Box 1097. 


ADELAIDE HOUSE, BEACH STREET, DEAL, 
within a few minutes of the Royal Cinque 











Ports Golf Course. Resident Proprietors. Tel.: 
Deal 779. 
ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, CONNEMARA, 


IRELAND. A “Failte’’ Hotel offering every 
comfort and excellent catering. Delightfully 
situated in own grounds. Mild climate. Shooting 
rights over 40,000 acres reserved for guests.— 
Inquiries to MANAGERESS. 


RIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Tel 
9202 (4 lines); Telegrams: ‘‘Royalbion.’’ 
Application should now be made for winter 
reservations. 





ARLYON BAY, ST. AUSTELL, S. CORNWALL. 

CLIFF HEAD HOTEL. For winter quarters, 
a honeymoon, or a break from business. This 
comfortable Hotel is beautifully appointed and 
centrally heated, including bedrooms. Log fires. 
Own talkie projector. Sports Club 7 minutes’ walk 
for squash, badminton, and covered tennis courts. 
Golf adjacent. Lovely surroundings and a mild 
climate. Club licence. Tel.: Par. 125. 





RAGMOHER, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. Free 
fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, Hacking, Golf 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS. 








SITSWOLDS FOR REST. COTSWOLD 
PRIVATE HOTEL, BLOCKLEY, GLOS. 
Queen Anne house, hill garden; excellent cuisine. 
From £5/5/-. Winter residents from £3/13/6. Tel. 
239, 
ROVE HOTEL, SINGLETON, CHICHESTER. 
Exclusive Country House Hotel, in beautiful 
old-world village, near Goodwood. Excellent food, 
pleasant walks; golfing.—Tel. Singleton 225. 


EAVES HALL. Overlooking the Ribble Valley, 
lying 2% miles off Clitheroe. Unquestionably 
the most delightful country hotel in the North. 
Exquisitely furnished, it well deserves its fame 
as “One of the stately homes of England.’’ Exten- 
sive grounds, putting greens, tennis court, 
bowling green, fishing (private stretch on Ribble), 
golf and shooting in vicinity. Self contained 
suites available, giving home privacy with com- 
plete hotel service. Attractive terms for book- 
ings of three months and over. Brochure sent on 
request.—EAVES HALL LTD. (Tel. No. 561), 
Near Clitheroe. Quote C. 


ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 

LAND. Excellent sea trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery. 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
cold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201.— 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON. 


SLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. Charming West 

Highland Mansion House on an island estate 
at the mouth of Loch Creran. Road bridge to 
mainland. Every comfort and convenience for 
a long or short visit. Magnificent loch and 
mountain scenery. Farm produce. Sea fishing. 
Boating. Bathing. Brochure and tariff from 
Provrietor: CAPT. DOUGLAS BARR, Isle of 
Eriska, Connel, Argyll. Ledaig 205. 


NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, near EXMOUTH, 

S. Devon. Why not winter in one of the most 
beautifully apptd. mansion hotels in the country? 
From Oct. 1, 6-7 gens. extended visits. Every 
amenity incl. cent. htg. all rooms. Perfect 
cuisine. Lic. 28 acres. Grand view over sea and 
estuary.—Tel.: Exmouth 3643. 


INKS HOTEL, THURLESTONE SANDS, S. 

DEVON. Early booking for Christmas 
advised. Unrivalled position by sea, adjoining 
golf course. Known for its unvarying high stan- 
dard of comfort, service and cuisine. Cent. htg. 
Full lic. Attractive winter terms. Tel. 204. 


‘JDODIFORD, NEAR BARNSTAPLE, DEVON. 

BROOMHILL. At reduced winter terms, 
enjoy the amenities of well-managed hotel, with 
homely atmosphere, comfortable country house. 
Billiards. Really good country fare. 150 acres 
own grounds. Tel. Shirwell 62. 


TATON, S. DEVON. SEATON BEACH HOTEL. 

Winter and summer alike, there is the same 
friendly welcome, the informal happy atmosphere, 
the cheerful service and studied comfort in this 
A.A.****, R.A.C. hotel. Faces sea, Central heat- 
ing. Cocktail lounge and lounge bar. Billiards 
and games rooms. Golf. Now booking for Christ- 
mas. Tel. 17. 





























UTH-WEST SCOTLAND. SOUTHWICK 

HOUSE HOTEL, BY DUMFRIES. A large 
Country House oven as an Hotel. Books, log and 
electric fires, central heating, good food, lovely 
bedrooms with h. and c.; beautiful sheltered 
walks, rough shooting. One mile Solway shore 
and close to first-class golf links. Good bus 
service. Fullv licensed. No extras. Through 
trains to Dumfries met by arrangement. Special] 
winter terms. 





T. IVES, CORNWALL. PORTHMINSTER 

HOTEL. Sunny St. Ives is perfection for late 
holidavs and winter residence. The Porthminster 
has a long-standing reputation for comfort, good 
food and excellent service. Just above sandy 
beach. Fully licensed. Tel. 321. 





bape CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE. On a 
well-earned holiday you deserve to do your- 
self well. Enjoy every comfort at the Cavendish 
on the Grand Parade. First-class service and 
cuisine. Telephone in every room. Cocktail bar. 
Jack Padburv’s Orchestra. Excellent train 
service, 1% hours from Victoria.—Proprietors: 
PIMM’S, LTD. Terms on application to tre 
Manager (P. Churchman); Tel. Eastbourne 2740, 


HOTELS AND GUESTs 


Se 
WINTER IS WARMER at Farringford, unique 
country house hotel near Freshwater, Isle of 


Wight. Sheltered by high downs and set amidst 
a lovely wooded estate bordering the sea, where 
daffodils riot in early spring. Your warmth anq 
comfort completely assured; even to a really hot 
water bottle in your bed. Individual service 
Particularly mild climate. Fresh produce fron, 
kitchen garden. Garage. Terms from 6 Fy 
weekly.—Write for details to THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept. FAR/8c/SS, Berkeley Street 
London, W.1, or branches. : 


TRAVEL 


BEAUTIFUL Swiss winter holidays at Hotel. 
Pension Maria in Sils-Maria, Upper Engadin 
6% miles from St. Moritz. Rates from $8 to g¢ 
inclusive per week, h. and c. water all rooms, good 
cuisine. Swiss ski-ing school and ice rink, Slopes 
for beginners. 
KI-ING IN THE ENGADINE! At ZUOZ, with 
perfect ski-ing slopes in a broad sunny valley 
at 6,000 ft. and off the beaten track. Dep. Dec, 99 
16 days London to London. Price including 13 
days full pension, ski school, 2nd class rail, and 
meals on train, 42 guineas. Special arrangements 
for youngsters, as above, 37 guineas.—LAMMIN 
TOURS, LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, 
N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321. é 
SovTH AFRICA WITHOUT WAITING. Ship, rail 
£69. East Africa, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Argentine, U.S.A., Canada.—Write 0.P,8,4 
CLUB, Veryan, Cornwall. ' 
GWITZERLAND. Guests received in large, com- 
fortable and splendidly situated chalet in 
Swiss/French Alps. Winter sports, spring ski-ing 
summer and autumn seasons. Mod. terms. 
Special arrangements for long visits.—C. B. w. 
ALLISTONE, Chalet Bon Accueil, Chateau d’Oex. 


GWITZERLAND. Winter at Montreux, excellent 
dry climate. Book now at Hotel Europe, over- 
looking Lake, warm and comfortable; first-class 
food and all amenities; 8 guineas weekly inclusive, 
WINTER SPORTS. If you would like to join 
an informal winter sports party or visit 
independently attractive unspoilt places in 
Switzerland, France or Austria, please contact 
now ERNA LOW, 9, Reece Mews, London, 8.W.7 
KENsington (0911. 
WATER SUNSHINE IN MADEIRA AND 
TENERIFFE. Three weeks’ holiday in the 
sun. Round voyages by M.S. VENUS with 10 days 
stay at Madeira or Teneriffe. Regular sailings 
December to April. Inclusive charges from £74 
leaving £26 out of foreign allowance for spending, 
—Full details from THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., 
Dept. HOL/12c/SS, Berkeley Street, London, W.1, 
or branches. 



































____ SITUATIONS 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 

a man between the ages of 18 and 50 inel., or a 

woman. between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 

he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 

Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 

is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 





Vacant 
XPERIENCED VALET-BUTLER or Houseman- 
Butler required for West End flat. Good refer 
ences essential. High salary to right applicant 
—Box 1106. 
ADY Head Gardener wanted in Somerset t 
turn large private garden into market garden. 
Comfortable accommodation.—Write fully, Box 
1107. 
ANTED, Assistant Estate Office Clerk: must 
have experience of this type of work and 
some knowledge of farm accounts, maintenance 
claims and taxation.—All particulars to Estate 
Office, Witley Park, Godalming. 
Wanted 
LADY SECRETARY reauires residential post: 
racing experience; willing to drive car.—Box 
1132, 


























LIVESTOCK 

TREDALE Puppies, pedigree.—AITKENS, The 

Cottage in the Park, Ashtead, Surrey. Tel. 
2914. 

TRD SEED for sale. English-grown Millet and 

Bold Canary. Budgerigar Mixture, Parrot 
Mixture. Unrationed Buckwheat Poultry 
Food. Sunflower Seed. Wild Seed Mixture, etc. 
Kindly enclose stamp for particulars.—BOURNE, 
“Ivydene, Oakthorve, near Rurton-on-Trent. 

ENNETH J. BEESTON, Burley Farm, Alles 

tree, Derby. Tel. 57611 (two lines). Classically 
bred thoroughbred Horses, all ages. Specialists 
in Ayrshire and Shorthorn Dairy Cattle and 
Calves of the better kind. T.T. or Attested if 
required; commercial prices: 7 days’ approval. 
Prices and brochure on reauest. 

ABRADOR PUPPIES, 6 Black bitches, 1 Golden 

bitch, 1 Black dog. Whelped June 12, by 
Liddly Tobacco. Both parents very steady 
workers for last two seasons.—Apply: MR. W. 
PRYCE, Keener, Audlevs Wood, Basingstoke. 

ARE KING CHARLES SPANIELS for Sale. A 

wonderful selection of strong, healthy Pup- 
pies (some house-trained). Blenheims, with 
unique spot. Tricolours and Black and Tan 
Cavaliers. From 15 gns. Also lovely champion 
pedigree Blue Persian Kittens. From 5 gns- 
ROOKERY NOOK KENNELS, South Holmwood, 
Surrev. Dorking 72921, 


“COUNTRY LIFE COPIES 
For Sale 


“CYOUNTRY LIFE * from May 22, 1942, to Decen- 
ber 26, 1947, inclusive, all copies complete 
and clean. Offers.—Rox 1098. nee be 
“QYOUNTRY LIFE,” June, 1945, to date, 1/- 
each, postage paid.—STANNARD, West 
Quantoxhead Rectory, Taunton, Sorrerset. 
G~»> condition, 210 covies 1943-1948, 26/6/-. 
Will divide 9/- doz.—ELLIS, 123, Purley Oaks 
Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. ely 
36 COPIFS 1945, 69 cories 1946, 49 copies 1947 
(March 14 missing), £5.—Pox 1103. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SOUTH-EAST SOMERSET 


Wincanton 3 miles. Templecombe 6 miles. (Waterloo 2} hours) 
THE YARLINGTON ESTATE. ABOUT 173 ACRES 


Paige An attractive Georgian- 
style House standing 400 
feet above sea level in its 
own splendid park. 
Four reception, 5 principal 
and 4 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Two. staff 
bedrooms. Main electricity 
and water. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. 
Lodge (let). Squash court. 
East Somerset Golf Course 
Accommodation and pasture 
lands. 25 acres of woodlands 
(in hand). 


VACANT POSSESSION of the Residence which would be sold with about 10 acres. Remainder let and producing about £232 per annum. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in lots at the Men’s Club, Wincanton, on Wednesday, November 17, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
The purchaser of Yarlington House will receive the benefit of a substantial claim for dilapidations. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. SENIOR & GODWIN, Sturminster Newton, Dorset, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


By direction of T. D. Jessop, Esq. CHESHIRE 
THE SOMERFORD BOOTHS HALL ESTATE, NEAR CONGLETON 


» A magnificent Jacobean | 
| ~ Residence completely « 
. modernised and overlook- 
ing the River Dane with 
extensive views. 
Five reception, 7 principal 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, self- 
contained staff quarters. 
Central heating. Main elec- 
tric light and water. Beauti- 
ful grounds. Walled garden. 
Range of T.T. attested 
buildings. Four cottages. 
74 acres of pasture, arable 
and valuable woodland. 


OLD HALL FARM, a capital T.T. attested dairy farm of 86 acres. Field of 6 acres. ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 3 deenes (et). 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 6 Lots at the Royal Hotel, Crewe, on Monday, November 15, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold.) 
Auctioneers : Messrs. TURNER & SON, 10-12, Church Street, Macclesfield, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK Pt RU TLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. AYLESBURY 43 MILES 


A Charming 16th-century 
House luxuriously 
modernised. 
Situated in delightfnl 
unspoilt country. 
Three reception, 5 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, white tiled 
domestic offices. Central 
heating. Main electric light 
and water. Main drainage. 
Two cottages. 
Garage for 4. Stabling for 5. 
Charming old walled garden. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold. 
Sole Agents : Messrs. EADON, LOCKWOOD & RIDDLE, St. James’s Street, Sheffield 1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,865). 


SOUTH OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Near Reading and Henlcy. 
London 40 miles. 


Georgian-style Residence 
occupying a fine situation 
on the Chiltern Hills, 
430 feet up facing south 
and west, fine views, 


























Three reception, _ billiard 
room, 10 bedrooms, tl: th- 
room. Central heating. ) ain 
electric light and water. 
Stabling. Garage. a. sin 
Attractive gardens. Kitchen 
garden. Orchard. 





Attractive old farmhouse comprising 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Two cottages. Parkland. Arable. Pasture and woodland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH OVER 100 ACRES 
Sole Agents : Messrs. SIMMONS & SON, Henley-on-Thames, and Messrs. KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY. (37,702) 


Mio lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. a 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 saver 3316/7 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 
SOMERSET—DORSET BORDERS EAST HAMPSHIRE—SUSSEX BORDERS 


COKER COURT, EAST COKER In a favoured small town within easy reach of Chichester Harbour. 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PERIOD HOUSES 
in 8S.W. England. Dating from 16th century with Georgian addition perfectly blended 


1948 











AN ATTRACTIVE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


to form a lovely example of domestic architecture. 

OEP d In unspoilt country, 9 prin- . cattle 
cipal bedrooms, 6  bath- Entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, great hall and 5 rooms, bathroom, 4 bed- 
reception rooms, modern 


. “ ) s itche te. 
domestic offices, 7 second- rooms, kitchen, et< 


ary bedrooms. 
Central heating, main elec- 
tricity and water. 
Stables, etc. Park. 
For Sale, owing to the 
incidence of Death Duties, 


Freehold with Posses- 
sion of House, etc. The 
park and certain farms (let) 
surrounding would also be 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


PLEASANT GARDEN. 


PRICE £4,000 FREE- 
HOLD (REASONABLE 





Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1, and 


Yeovil, Somerset. 


sold to an interested pur- 


OFFER CONSIDERED) 





chaser. 





Details of the Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South 
Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). 








WILTSHIRE 
Bath 10 miles. Hunting with the Avon Vale. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN 
PERFECT ORDER 
Completely modernised with most up-to-date equipment. 
South aspect, charming views. 


Entirely private and secluded. Three fine reception rooms, 
billiards room, kitchen with “Aga’’ cooker, 8 bedrooms 
(majority h. and c.), 3 well-appointed bathrooms (h. and c.). 
Complete central heating. 
Approx. 6 acres of really beautiful gardens and pasture land. 
Garages, stabling, modern cowstalls. 


FOR SALE AT A MOST REASONABLE PRICE 


Illustrated particulars on application to JACKSON- 
STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. 





SARK, C.I. 


ATTRACTIVE STONE BUNGALOW TO LET 
FURNISHED 


Three main, 2 smaller bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bath, 
kitchen, etc. 


A.B. cooker, refrigerator. 


To be Let for 12 months. 8 gns. per week (offers 
considered). 


Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Land Agents, 
Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 





600 FT. UP ON THE COTSWOLDS 
In a charming hamlet near Stow-on-the-Wold. 


The attractive Cotswold stone, medium-sized 
Residence with mullioned windows known as 


THE LAWN, ICOMB 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
Main electric light and power. Excellent water supply. 
Domestic hot-water system. 
Very pretty small garden. Orchard and paddock. 


2% ACRES. Two cottages. 


With Vacant Possession of all but the cottages. 

Auction (unless previously sold) on Wednesday, 

November 10, 1948, at 3.30 p.m., at the New Inn, 
Bourton-on-the-Water. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, 

Castile Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); Messrs. 

TAYLER & FLETCHER, The Square, Stow-on-the- 
Wold (Tel. 13). 





NORFOLK 


Broads about 12 miles. 


450 FEET UP, NEAR OXFORD 


Village 1 mile. Oxford 5 miles. 
THE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
ROUND HILL, OLD ROAD, WHEATLEY, OXFORDSHIRE 


The modern residence con- 
taining 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, kitchen with 
Aga cooker. Main electric 
light and power. First-class 
water supply by electric 
pump. Constant hot water. 


Norwich 9% miles. Cromer 15 miles. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL OLD COUNTRY HOME 
built about 1647, stands in its own delightful gardens and timbered grounds. 


throughout and contains 

Sie hall, 3 reception rooms, 

6 principal and 2 servants’ 

bedrooms, dressing room, 

bathroom, excellent domes- 
tic quarters. 


fe Completely modernised 


N.B.—Main water is about 
to become available. 


Garage. Pigsties. Useful 
range of outbuildings and 
small farmery with orchard 
and woodland, extending to 


ABOUT 39 ACRES. 


WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 

Which will be offered by Auction (unless sold privately) at the Carfax Assembly 

Rooms, Cornmarket Street, Oxford, on Wednesday, November 17, 1948, at 3.30. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Castle 

Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); Messrs. E. GORDON HUDSON, LTD., 39, 
Cornmarket Street, Oxford (Tel. 4089). 


Main electricity and power. 


Central heating. 





Large garage. Loose boxes. 


Two modern cottages. 





To be Sold with some 9% ACRES. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £9,500 OR NEAR OFFER 
Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2229). 











QROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





By direction of the Honourable F. J. Hopwood. VIEW BY APPOINTMENT ONLY. 
THE BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORIC OLD PERIOD RESIDENCE 


WAYSTRODE MANOR, COWDEN 


Mentioned in Hasted’s History of Kent. 


About 30 miles from London and situated in lovely —_ between East Grinstead and~Tunbridge Wells, facing south with 
pleasant views. 


The House, containing a quantity of original oak 
work and other features, has been skilfully restored 
and fitted with every up-to-date requirement: Six 
bedrooms, dressing room, 2 excellent bathrooms, hall, 
3 reception rooms and compact domestic quarters. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER 
ELECTRICITY. FITTED BASINS 
BEDROOMS. 


AND 
IN 


Old oast house, barn and other outbuildings. 
Pair of modern cottages. Exquisite old-world gar- 
dens and grounds, pasture, arable and woodland. 


Garage. 





FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 80 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ADJOINING SUNNINGDALE GOLF LINKS 


A modern Residence erected of mellowed red brick in the Georgian style 
and in first-class order throughout. 


Occupying a choice posi- 
tion on the crest of a hill 
200 feet up on sandy soil 
facing south-west with 
views over the golf course. 


Entrance hall, 5 well-pro- 
portioned reception rooms, 
7 principal bedrooms and 
6 principal bathrooms and 
12 secondary and servants’ 
bedrooms, 3 _ bathrooms. 
Excellent offices. Central 
heating. All main services. 


Heated garage with 4 rooms 
over. Cottage. 


Well laid out gardens containing a magnificent collection of ornamental and flowering 
trees, lawns, hard court, fine swimming pool, kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Agents: Messrs. HUMBERT & FLINT, 6, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (9,956) 


NORFOLK. CLOSE TO THE BROADS 


1% miles from delightful old market town and station. Norwich 19 miles. 
A FINE GEORGIAN MANSION WITH ABOUT 150 ACRES 








Built of brick with slated 

roof and containing many 

beautiful features of its 

& period, it stands in a tim- 

; : bered park, approached 
by a drive. 


Four large and 2 small re- 
ception rooms, 27 bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 


Stabling and garage 
premises. 


Cottage and 3 flats. 





Timbered gardens and grounds with lawns, tennis court, kitchen garden, parklike 
pasture of about 70 acres. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (14,327) 





KENTISH WEALD: 


On the outskirts of an unspoilt village. 4 miles from Tenterden. 


HENDON HALL, BIDDENDEN 

A beautiful Queen Anne er 
House carefully restored ; . 
and modernised. 


Three reception (including 
panelled dining room), 6 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
and 2 bathrooms, 
Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 
Two garages. Gardener’s 
cottage and a pair of old- 
world cottages. Charming 
gardens, productive kitchen 
and fruit garden and land. ¥ 
IN ALL ABOUT 13 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION (except pair of cottages) 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in two lots at the Royal Star Hotel, Maidstone, 
on Thursday, November 11, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitor: W. NEI HANNAH EsQ., L.L.B., 30, Carlton Drive, Putney, S.W.15. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. GEERING & COLYE Hawkhurst, Kent, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


SALOP AND HEREFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


500 feet up on light soil facing south with good views. 
A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE WITH UP TO 50 ACRES 


« 








Erected of brick and tiles, ' 
with slate roof, and is in 
excellent preservation. 


Oak panelled hall, 5 recep- 
tion rooms, 8 principal and 
10 staff bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Electric light. 
Spring water supply. 


Modern drainage. 


Garages. Stables. 
Cottage. 





Well-timbered pleasure grounds, stream, walled kitchen garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. WOULD BE LET PARTLY FURNISHED 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,490) 





MAYfair 3771 


Vials 377 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams : 
“ Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 








REQent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
‘Nicholas, Reading ” 


( 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





WEST SUSSEX 


Basy reach of Chichester and Petersfield and close to frequent bus service. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MANOR HOUSE, IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 


For sale with immediate 
possession. Situated about 
300 ft. above sea level, with 
expansive views of the 
South Downs. 


The property is situated on 
the outskirts of a pictur- 
esque village, comprising 
3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, cloak- 
room. Central heating. 


Electric light. 
Garage and outbuildings 
(suitable for conversion to 

cottage). 
Gardens and grounds in all about 1%, ACRES 
Further particulars apply Sole Agents, as above. 








By order of the Executors of Lady A. E. Foster, deceased. 
BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE 


Suitable for conversion into Flats, Guest House, etc. 








The pleasantly situated Freehold C try Resid known as 


PRIESTWOOD HOUSE, BRACKNELL 


Comprising 9 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, bathroom, hall, cloakroom and domestic 

offices. Main services of water, gas, electricity and drainage. Gardener’s flat. Garage, 

stables, store rooms, greenhouses. Lawns, flower, fruit and kitchen gardens, paddock, 
etc., in all about 


16 ACRES 


Which will be offered for Sale by Auction (unless sold previously) at the end 
of November at Reading. 


Particulars, plan and conditions of sale may be obtained of the Solicitors: Messrs. 

GREGORY, ROWCLIFFE & Co., 1, Bedford Row, W.C., or the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. 

NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly and Reading, and Messrs. HUNTON & SON, 
High Street, Bracknell. 











oxroRD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


4637/8 OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 


CHIPPING 
NORTON 
39 





AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION 


A PERIOD HOUSE 
SITUATED ON THE 
OUTSKIRTS OF OXFORD 


THE DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
MODERNISED GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Contains, briefly, 2 charming reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms and a bathroom. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES AND THE 
TELEPHONE ARE CONNECTED. 





FINE OLD 14th-CENTURY/ BARN] AND 
OTHER OUTBUILDINGS. 


Completely enclosed. 


Flower, vegetable and fruit gardens, 
in all about ONE ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford 
Office). 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
A VERY FINE, BEAUTIFULLY —— T.T. RESIDENTIAL DAIRY 
Charming modernised Cot Id J b Resid in perfect order, with 3 





reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, and all modern conveniences, including 
central heating. eo 
Bailiff’s house and 2 cottages, all with bathrooms. Model buildings. 120 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended by the Agents (Oxford Office). 


Estate of Dr. J. R. Carver, deceased. 
CROSS TREES, SUTTON COURTENAY, BERKSHIRE 
Didcot station 4 miles. 
A RARE MODERNISED e-ee VILLAGE HOUSE OF GREAT 
AP 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, maid’s sitting room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All 

sonleen conveniences. Central heating. Garages and outbuildings. About 1% ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION 
Recommended by the Agents (Oxford Office). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London” 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


On the banks of Lake Cunningham, 7 miles from the city with its magnificent climate. 
THIS BEAUTIFUL MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE COLONIAL STYLE 


Luxuriously appointed and 

urnished. 

Delightful vista of the lake. 
Two large bedrooms, with balconies, 
dressing rooms and bathrooms, 
3 sleeping porches, 2 single bed- 
rooms with showers, 3 reception 
rooms, etc., tiled porch, offices. 
Aga (Solar water system). Main 

electricity. 

Cottage and garages. 
Grounds of 11 acres (maintained one 
man) with private swimming and 

rough shooting. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FULLY FURNISHED 


Further details and photos from the Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (N.40,928) 

















BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH AND HORSHAM MIDWAY BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON 


High up in a lovely weodland setting. Mid absolute seclusion yet near bus services. 24 miles main line. 
FOR SALE CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE 
CHARMING FIFTEENTH-CENTURY COTTAGE 
Skilfully added to and Three sitting rooms, 4 or 5 
modernised. bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
& Fine oak timbering. Long C i 
drive with lodge entrance. Central heating. es +y ‘ 


Dining hall, 17 ft. x 10 ft. Co.’s electric light and power. 


old chimney corner, lounge 
20 ft. x 17 ft., with ingle- Garage, useful outbuildings. 


; 


Taal... anal? 


ae 
a’ 





a 4 f = ay ~~. room 
a. ¥ 22 ft. x 14 ft., 4 bedrooms, . . 
2 OUNL fm basins, bathroom. Central Well-timbered grounds, 
ig ™* heating. Main _ services. lawn for tennis, small rose 
" A , 4 Stabling. Garage garden, orchards and grass- 
vy =m” at 1a Segal land. Inall 
; hes P — . 
Beautifully timbered gar- 
dens and fields extending 13 ACRES 
in all to about 
19 ACRES 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.53,586) Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.53,638) 








WIMBLEDON COMMON FINE SITUATION ADJACENT TO COMMON 
17 miles town. Surrey, Cobham. 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
j : Nicelv anpointed throughout. 


{ 


Close to. Delightful situation. High ground. Secluded yet close to shops, buses, etc. 


JN Erected 1906 with later 


\ additions. . 

; ‘ Drive approach. Hall, 3 
Principal rooms face south. lovely reception rooms, 
Three reception rooms, complete offices, 2 bedroom 
music room, 8 bedrooms, suites, 5 secondary bed- 

3 bathrooms. rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating and every Central heating, fitted basins 
modern convenience. Oak floors. 


First-class domestic offices, 


maids’ sitting room. All main services. 





Garage 2 cas. Lodge, cottage, garages. 
ae Delightful walled garden. Delightful grounds of 
‘ ee me 34 ACRE with hard court. 4 ACRES 





« 


FREEHOLD. £14,000 OR NEAR OFFER 
‘ svecommended. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. (1.3,336) Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (8.47,809) 
Suitable Private Residence, Guest House, or Business Premises. 800 FEET UP WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


MIDHURST, WEST SUSSEX to the south. 
“POMEGRANATES,” SOUTH STREET WOLDINGHAM, SURREY 


To be Sold, Freehold. 











AN EARLY GEORGIAN 

RESIDENCE A fine Residential Pro- 
/ o considerable charm and perty in excellent order- 
character. Hall, 2 reception 
+ rooms, 7 bedrooms and 
4 bathroom. Four reception rooms, 4 
principal and 6 secondary 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms and 8 


Main services. " 
fai oF offices. 


Small walled garden. Central heating 


For Sale by Auction at Main services. 
the Auction Room, Mid- 
hurst, on November 9 Garage with chauffeur’s flat. 
Lovely terraced gardens 
next at 3 p.m. with hard tennis court, etc. 





- eee Auctioneers : 
NIGHT & SON, Mid- 

hurst, and HAMPTON IN ALL ABOUT 41, ACRES 
AND SONS, 6, Arlinaton 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S8.52,127) 











BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19 (Tel: WIM 0081), & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel: 243) 
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1948 





REGent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTRS 





CROWBOROUGH BEACON 
Splendidly situate, superb views to Ashdown Forest. 


A Delightful Freehold Residence built in 
the style of an old Sussex Manor House 





Approached by a drive and erected originally under 
the supervision of a well-known architect, in mellowed 
brick with tiled roof and half-timbered exterior. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bed., 3 dressing, studio, 2 bath. 
Main services. Central heating. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 
Charming terraced gardens, fruit and kitchen garden, 
rockeries, etc., and a beautiful expanse of natural 
forest land, the whole extending to about 7 ACRES 
BARGAIN PRICE OF £8,250 FOR QUICK SALE 
Joint Agents: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, Albe- 
marie Street, ar eames W.1, and RODERICK T. INNES " 
Esq., F.A.L.P.A., C.I. A, The Cross, Crowborough, 
eae re rowborough 921). 





NEAR QUILDFORD 
Splendidly situate commanding fine views over the surrounding 
countryside. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
well planned and in good order. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ain services. Brick-built garage. 
A delightful well laid out garden, inexpensive to 
maintain and extending to ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
OF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,750 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Agents: (18,272) 





SUSSEX COAST 
Situate on high ground near Worthing and commanding 
extensive country and sea views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (2 with basins h. and c.), 
bathroom. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage. ; 
Well-stocked garden with tennis court, orchard, kitchen 
garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT % ACRE 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,266) 





BETWEEN REDHILL AND CRAWLEY 
Situate in a splendid residential area near to the station and 
as services of local and Green Line buses. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT MODERN 
HOUSE 


with hall, 3 reception, 4-5 bedrooms (all with basins, h. 
and c.), 2 bathrooms 
Main services. Central heating. Garag 
Well-disposed gardens with a very fine kitchen ainda in all 
ABOUT 1; ACRES 
EHOLD ONLY £7,000 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,254) 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST.., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


SUSSEX | 
Commanding fine panoramic views of the South 
Downs 
Convenient for Haywards Heath, Hassocks and Burgess Hill. 


A Delightful Georgian Residence 
: , 





Standing in park-like grounds approached by a drive 
with 2 lodges at entrance. 

Well-planned accommodation on two floors only, 

comprising lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 

9 bed and dressing ary, (all with fitted basins, h. and c.), 

4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company’s electricity and water. 
Electric passenger lift. 

Garage for 5 cars, stabling and other outbuildings. 

Matured well-timbered grounds with lawns, flower gardens, 

hard tennis court, kitchen garden, lovely fish pool, market 

garden land, pasture, etc., in all ABOUT 36 ACRES 

FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE 

Joint Agents: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above, and 

Messrs. T. BANNISTER & CO., Estate Offices, Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. (18,297) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


In completely rural surroundings between Hertford and Hatfield. 


25 miles from London. 


A WELL-KNOWN RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND 


SPORTING ESTATE OF ABOUT 
234 ACRES 


DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
in lovely setting, high position, fine views. Delightful appointments, 


decoration in perfect taste. 


In first-class order and recently the subject of large expenditure. 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms and boudoir. 


Main electricity and water. 
Nine first-rate cottages. 


HOME FARM. 
COW-HOUSE FOR 36. 
Parklands intersected by river Lea. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH Ry ll POSSESSION OF THE 


The entire estate in first-class order and confidently recommended by the oe senate RALPH an & TAYLOR 3, Mount Street, W.1 


Central heating and stabling. 


COMPLETE SET OF NEW BUILDINGS. 
ALL MODERN FITMENTS. 


Pasture and Arable. 


Under 





Twelve 


Garages. 





ee stig 


Tel.:GRO. 1032, 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


THROUGHOUT 


with 2 cottages and chauffeur’s flat. 


300 ft. above sea level with some of the finest views obtainable of the North Downs and 


AND 
ON THE KENT—SURREY BORDERS 
28 miles London, close to Ashdown Forest and East Grinstead. 


DIGNIFIED COUNTRY HOUSE IN REALLY FIRST-CLASS ORDER 


50 ACRES 


RESIDENCE 


degree. 

Central heating. 
basins in every 
Aga cooker. 


Fitted 
bedroom. 


WILTSHIRE 


In lovely country between Malmesbury and Cirencester on a ridge of the Cotswold Hills. 
Good social and sporting neighbourhood : hunting, shooting, fishing, golf. 


SMALL STONE-BUILT 1 


of considerable character 
Labour-saving to a marked 


915 


Ashdown Forest. Lounge hall, 3 reception 

rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

Entrance hall, parquet floor, elegant drawing room 27 ft., morning room, dining room, rooms, model domestic 
study, billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, usual offices. offices. 


Electric light. Main water. 


Central heating. Main electric light, gas, water and drainage. Garage for 3 cars. Studio 
a i Ps above. Squash rackets 
Excellent outbuildings with double garage, stabling, etc. court. 


Excellent stone-built cot- 


tage for gardener. 





Well-timbered gardens, spreading lawns, tennis court, large grass orchard, vinery; 
surrounded by parkland and ornamental pond. There is an excellent pedigree chicken 


farm attached with modern buildings and equipment. The gardens are well laid out and thoroughly matured. 


Flower beds and herbaceous 














orders. Plenty of RES FR fruit trees and useful — k. 
PRICE WITH 50 ACRES £16,000 FREEHOLD 4% A FREEHOLD &£8,7 
Sole Agents: F. L. M ecnngy & Co., Sackville House, 40, , ee W.L 

Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly. .Tel: REGent 2481. Tel: REGent 2481. 
1m anomrron none, BENTALL. HORSLEY & BALDRY = 

LONDON, S.W.3 ® 0152-3 
SURREY. NEAR LOVELY CHIDDINGFOLD SUSSEX 

iit all Hailsham 6 miles. Lewes and Eastbourne 7 miles. PEMBROKESHIRE 
ust offered. 
ase ; Vets COD GSTRS OF ASST 2S ARES WITH 1 MILE OWN MAGNIFICENT COAST. 
GENTLEMAN’S PROFITABLE RESIDENTIAL FARM Owner just decided to retire offers splendid farm around 
of about 125 ACRES with 700 acres. Ring fence bounded 1 mile well-known fishing Fully attested T.T. Farm around 100 ACRES plus 


river. 
CHARMING RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
with lovely approach, 


PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD FARM RESIDENCE 60 acres cliff grazing carrying pedigree Ayrshire herd. 


Three reception rooms, & bedrooms, bath. Elec. light and 








main water. Splendid buildings. 


TWO PRETTY COTTAGES soundly built brick and oak 
each 2 sitting rooms, 3 ey Main water and electricity 
aid on. 


FREEHOLD. Immediate Inspection essential. 





6-8 bedrooms, bath., 3 reception. 
Fine buildings (over £10,000 recently spent on improve- 
ments). SEVEN FIRST-CLASS COTTAGES. 
Unexpectedly for sale Freehold with or without fully 
attested herd and all latest equipment. 


Full details from Sole Agents as above. 





ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE 


Three rec., 3 bedrooms, bath. Main electricity. Excellent 


buildings. 


POSSESSION FREEHOLD, ONLY £5,750 
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—— GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “Sai” 











ESTABLISHED 1 and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOU st ST., GROSVENOR 8Q., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1. 
By direction of Bernard Hill, Esq. 
WORCESTERSHIRE ISLE OF WIGHT 
THE MORTON HALL ESTATE, NEAR INKBERROW Newport 2-miles. On high ground with south-west aspect. 
26 miles south of Birmingham, 12 miles each from Worcester, Evesham and Stratford-on- THIS/ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Avon. Elevated position with lovely views. sa 
' A charming small Free- Three rec., 7 principal and 
png yyy Boge 4 secondary bedrooms, 5 
- yg os i bathrooms. Electric light, 
ine Georgian esidence 4 
sapaitiyanatenaiond regard- ample water. Central heat- 
less of expense. Three ing. Modern drainage. 
reception, ballroom, billiard 
room, 9 bedrooms, 4 bath- Good garden, tennis court, 
rooms, etc. New central E . 
heating. Main electricity. orchard, walled kitchen gar- 
oe Rp wd ay A den. Stabling. Garage. Fine 
Septic tank drainage. Gar- Z "9, ‘ 
age (3 cars), stores with flat barn (70 ft. x 21 ft.), ete. 
over, stabling, etc. Superior 
lodge cottage. Beautiful gar- All in good order, about 
dens with swimming pool. 
Pasture, arable, woodland. 9% ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE (MIGHT BE DIVIDED) 
Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. LEONARD OUSTON & MOORE, FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
9, Newhall Street, Birmingham 3 (Tel.: Colmore 4394), and Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE 
AND SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel.: GROsvenor 1553). (A.7449) All details of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.3488) 











NORWICH HOLT, HADLEIGH 
STOWMARKET R . 7 KN ~ AND CAMBRIDGE 
130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAYfair 0023/4) 


NORWICH SOUTH NORFOLK SOUTH NORFOLK 


14 miles from Norwich on the outskirts of thriving small 34-miles from a market town. On the outskirts of a thriving market town. 
market town. 





A FINE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING FARM | A FINE RESIDENTIAL DAIRY FARM OF ABOUT 
A COMPACT SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND | which has recently been the subject of great improvement 123 ACRES 








AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 70 ACRES and is now in first-rate order including with Gentleman’s Pleasant Small Residence 
with Qeorgian Country House. The Georgian Style Residence. in nice garden and with lime avenue approach. 
Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms | five bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. All main 
Three reception, cloakroom, 6 bedrooms, bath. ELECTRIC LIGHT. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. services connected. 
FIRST-RATE FARM BUILDINGS Ph d kitch 4 Ccitiens 
x f Ss. , 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. with concreted yards and including cowhovse for 20 and See Ree ee ee ai 
milking parlour. EXTENSIVE FARM BUILDINGS. SECONDARY 
Extensive buildings and 7,000 sq. ft. of glass. FOUR COTTAGES. RANGE BUILDINGS AND MANAGER’S HOUSE. 
328 ACRES FOUR COTTAGES. 
Three cottages. Splendid horticultural or market garden including 80 acres riverside pastures. - ; js 
prospects. For Sale, lock, stock and barrel, including pedigree 
FREEHOLD £20,000. VACANT POSSESSION Quernsey herds. FREEHOL 
iv, - “ke i ; 29 ste: 3 
FREEHOLD PRICE £12,000 VACANT POSSESSION Live and dead stock including herd of 32 Attested cows VACANT POSSESSION 
may be purchased. 
Particulars from Agents, as above, or 2, Upper King Street, Particulars from the Agents, as above, and at Market Place, Price and particulars from the Agents, as above, and at 
Norwich (Tel, 24289, 2 lines). Stowmarket. Tel. 384/5. Market Place, Stowmarket. Tel. 384/5. 








ss EDWARDSYMMONS & PARTNERS "5" 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 





HASLEMERE, sent GROUND WATERLOO 55 MINUTES CHIPPING SODBURY, GLOS. 











8 ACRES. % MILE TOWN 
Three reception, 9 bedrooms, 4 bath., spacious offices. VIEWS OVER CHOBHAM RIDGES PSST VOTED SHIM 3 COTTAGES 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAINS. Three ay 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, geraee. Three reception, 6 bedrooms, bath, double garage. Own 
Two cottages, garages, stabling, greenhouses. CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN services. Good outbuildings. 


OFFERS INVITED PRIOR TO AUCTION TWO ACRES. lovely gardens. Buses en ‘near. Coach routes pass gates. TWO ACRES 








RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley maesied 1 whe *-~esese SANDERS’ a 




















F.V.A. F.V.A. 
GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London”’ FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels: Sidmouth 41 and 109 
COTSWOLDS and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 
12 miles Cirencester, 9 Gloucester, 700 ft. up, lovely views. 
THE HOME OF A WELL-KNOWN PEDIGREE JERSEY HERD EAST DEVON 
This charming Jacobean Sidmouth 6 miles. Budleigh Salterton 14 miles. 
Residence skilfully 
modernised and in excel- AN EXQUISITE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, erected regardless of cost, with 
lent order. Hall, 3-4 recep- cream-washed exterior and thatched roof. The Lenpe ge rooms are floored and 
tion, 3 bathrooms, 6 main pane lled in teak. 300 ft. above sea-level, with grounds of 13 ACRES, and cottage 
bedrooms, 2 dressing. Ser- which is a replica of the residence. The principal accommodation includes 4 reception 
vants’ wing, 3 bed., bath- and 10 bed and dressing rooms, with 4 bathrgoms and perfect range of domestic offices 
room, sitting room. Central heating. Main electricity and water supply. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
? phon : ON COMPLETION. PRICE £17,000. 
Electric light. Central heat- 
ing throughout. 
Studio. Double garage. SOUTH DEVON 
Stabling. ACCREDITED To be Leased Furnished or Unfurnished for a term of years. 
FARM BUILDINGS. MAGNIFICENTLY PLACED COUNTRY MANSION, unexpectedly available, 
FARMHOUSE. . mn ange really exceptional attraction. Upwards of 30 bedrooms. Full particulars 
TWO COTTAGES. will be given in strict confidence. 
Delightful gardens and excellent and WELL-EQUIPPED DA*RY FARM 130 ACRES EAST DEVON 
Inspected and strongly recommended by Head Agents: TRESIDDER & Co. (13,202) ? z R 
24 ACRES QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE Sidmouth 7 miles. Seaton 1 mile. 
EW FOREST BORDERS. 4 miles Brockenhurst, rural DELIGHTFUL AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MARINE RESIDENCE, well sheltered, 
MODERN REPLICA in first-class condition throughout. Halls, 4-5 reception, but with fine sea and country views. Three reception and 7 bed and dressing 
2 bath, 5 main bedrooms (h. and c.), 3 rooms over. Cottage annexe (3-4 bed., bath., rooms, 2 bathrooms. Attractive garden of about 1 ACRE. Main services. Central 
etc.). Main water and el. Farm cottage, double garage, T.T. cowhouses for 9. Spacious heating. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE. 


lawns, walled kitchen and fruit garden, pastureland.—TRESIDDER AND Co. (10,262) FREEHOLD £12,500. 
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“ToNDoN. Wt CURTIS & HENSON ssn 
MODERNISED HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
IN THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 


= ‘ ss “e 


= ee 





ee 





Conveniently placed on the outskirts of a forest 
town with bus service to Southampton. 


FINE GARAGE. STABLING. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES LAID ON. 

Contains spacious suite of reception rooms, 

10 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
convenient offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


Lovely gardens, woodland and paddocks. 
All virtually on two floors. 


ABOUT 11 ACRES 
COTTAGE ANNEXE AND SECOND 


COTTAGE. Practically surrounded by the forest. 


Details from the owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. (GROsvenor 3131) 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.lI. MAP L be Re Cc L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.lI. 
(EUSton 7000) O., TD. (REQent 4685) 


WEST SUSSEX 


Near the South Downs, a few miles from Pulborough. 





FREEHOLD ESTATE OF OVER 300 ACRES 
INCLUDING CHARMING ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 


With lounge (20 ft. x 17 ft.), sitting room (18 ft. x 12 ft.), good 
dining room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Charming old-world 
gardens. Garages for 3 cars. Stabling. Five cottages, etc. 


Farm of 200 Acres with good Farmhouse and necessary 
buildings. Let on yearly Michaelmas tenancy. 


100 Acres of valuable woodland with enclosures of oak, larch, 


ash, birch and Corsican firs. 


Full details may be had of the Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 
5, Grafton Street, W.1. Photos and plan available. 














FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


CENtral 
Established 1799 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. ‘Farebrother, London’’ 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegrams: 





DORSET 


Blandford about 7 miles, Dorchester about 12 miles 


XViith-CENTURY ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


MANOR HOUSE 
GARAGE, STABLES and OUTBUILDINGS. 


Carefully preserved, modernised, and in good 
order. STAFF COTTAGES. 
MATURED GARDENS. 
PANELLED HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
7 PRINCIPAL AND 5 SECONDARY BED- 


ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. ABOUT 6 ACRES 





TO LET FURNISHED FOR A TERM OF YEARS 


For particulars: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (CEN. 9344). 











23, HIGH STREET, C 
COLCHESTER 


M. STANFORD & SON Tel: 3165 (3 lines) 


ST. OSYTH’S PRIORY, ESSEX 
Near the sea coast. Colchester 12 miles. 
A NOTED ESTATE OF GREAT HISTORICAL 
INTEREST AND CHARM 


The present house is modernised and in good condition, 
containing fine entrance hall, saloon (48 ft. x 27 ft.), 3 other 
reception rooms, 18 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
WELL-KEPT GROUNDS. FINELY TIMBERED 
PARK. HOME FARM. TEN COTTAGES. 
334 ACRES 
FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION THE SOUTH FRONT 











THE 16TH-CENTURY GATEHOUSE 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


ee, 
QROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. on 





SURREY. Ideal Position for the City Man 


Waterloo Station 30 minutes 





A DELIGHTFUL PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Occupying an attractive position in the centre of its 3 acres of matured garden with 
fine specimen trees, Six bedrooms (basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Double garage. 


Detached cottage. All main services. Hard court. 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Inspected and strongly recommended by Wison & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








RURAL SURREY. Between Horsham aud Guildford 


In delightful country. Easy reach main line station. 


A CHARMING SMALL PERIOD HOUSE 
Perfectly appointed and of most picturesque appearance. Six bed and dressing rooms 
(4 with basins), 3 bathrooms, hall and 2 reception rooms (23 ft. x 14 ft., 20 ft. x 13 ft.). 
Model domestic offices with servants’ sitting room. All main services. Central heating 
throughout. Ample outbuildings, 2 garages, children’s playroom. Well laid out gardens, 
paddock and woodland. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,950 WITH 10 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: "Wissen & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 








41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W,1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at OXFORD, ANDOVER, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





IN A FAVOURITE CORNER OF SURREY 


A property of exceptional merit. Close to village and bus route to Camberley, Woking and 

Guildford. Easy o> — stations with excellent service to London in under one hour. 
h, sheltered, yet exceptionally sunny position. 

DELIGHTFUL moon RESIDENCE designed by architect for own occupation 


Three reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms (3 with fitted 
basins),dressing room, bath- 
room, excellent offices. 
Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. Modern 
drainage. Built-in double 
garage (heated) with sliding 
doors. Pony stable and 
many other useful out- 
buildings. 
The gardens and grounds 
are very attractive, yet 
inexpensive of upkeep. 
They include terraced 
lawns, children’s swimming 
pool, rose garden, well- 
stocked kitchen garden, 
orchard, greenhouse, 





Fine collection of flowering shrubs. The whole extends to about 
7% ey of which much is in its natural state of heather, pine and birch. 
R SALE FREEHOLD AT A REASONABLE FIGURE 
Gentine kee Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (GRO. 3056). 





THE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
CULHAM COURT, NEAR HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Thirteen bed, 4 bath, 4 
reception rooms. Main elec- 
tricity. Central heating. 
Good water. Garage and 
stabling. Fine formal and 
rock gardens, kitchen a. 
den. (Cottages ALL 
WITH VACANT POSSES- 
SION. Three farms, with 
good farmhouses, buildings 
and cottages. Two secon- 
dary residences and accom- 
modation land. Let to good 
tenants, producing a rent 
ok of ; ee 
ANNUM 
Py 780 acres woodland 
in hand, including the well- 
known Remenham Wood. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 1,350 ACRES 
with 34 miles frontage to the Thames, including Henley Reach. 
To be Sold Freehold privately or by Auction, at the hupapmenaes Wheel Hotel, 
Henley, on November 25, 1 
Particulars and plans when ready from the Auctioneers as above, or the Solicitors: 
Messrs. BIRCHAM & CO., 46, Parliament Street, London, W.1. 











GROsvenor 2838 


are TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


Telegrams: 
Turloran, Audley, London 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, 





Surrounded by National Trust Land. 


THE LOVELIEST PART OF SURREY, RIDGMOUNT, PEASLAKE, 


Between Guildford, Dorking and Ewhurst. Panoramic views over surrounding country to Hurtwood and Newlands Corner. 


Seven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 sitting rooms, music or 
billiard room, good offices, servants’ sitting room. 


CENTRAL HEATING AND HOT WATER. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 
GARAGES 


COTTAGE. GARAGES. 
Fine kitchen garden. Lawns. Rose garden. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES. 
Freehold with Vacant Possession. 
For Sale by Auction at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2, on November 24, unless sold previously. 


RIDGMOUNT 


PART OF THE VIEW FROM THE HOUSE 


Particulars of the Auctioneers: TURNER LoRD & RANSOM‘ 127, Mount Street, London, W.1 (GROsvenor 2838. Solicitors: WALKER, MARTINEAU & Co., 7, Manson Place, S.W.7. 











THE ESTATE HOUSE, 
MAIDENHEAD 


Maidenhead 


CYRIL JONES, +41. 2033-4 





AT PRESENT USED AS 
COUNTRY CLUB 





Three lounges, dining room, private sitting room, 3 bed- 
rooms and bathroom. Expensively equipped. 24% ACRES 
Two garages. Two hard courts. Ideal for residence or 
continuing the business. 
Freehold for Sale as Going Concern. 
Apply: CYRIL JONES, F.A.1, a8 above. 





NEAR BERKHAMSTED 
600 feet:up. TAPLOW 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Four bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. 
GARAGE FOR TWO. 

STABLING 


8 ACRES 


AND COWHOUSE. 


Every possible comfort. 


ADJOINING 3,000 ACRES NATIONAL TRUST. 


Details from CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., a8 above. 


HEDSOR WHARF, 





This unique property with 30 acres and 3,000 ft. river 


A delightful property. frontage. Private fishing and boating. Main residence with 


7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms, staff flat. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD Garages. Cottages. Woodlands, etc. 


For Sale Freehold as a whole or in lots with possession 
Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., a8 above. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 





THE MANOR HOUSE 


Further particulars from the Solicitors: EVANS «& 


SURREY—BETWEEN WOKING 
AND SUNNINGDALE 


On high ground adjoining a common. Very well equipped 
medium-sized Country House in a parklike setting, facing 
due south with distant views. 





Hall with cloakroom, 3 sitting rooms (one 36 ft. by 23 ft.), 

4 principal beds, each with own bathroom, 4 secondary beds 

and another bathroom. Mainel. and water. Central heating. 

Small home farmery, including cowhouse for 7 and stabling 

for 3 or 4. Two cottages. Well timbered grounds, hard 

tennis court, vegetable garden, remainder agricultural land 
and woodlands, _in all about 50 ACRES. 





EVILL, 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


(23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Chepstow 2% miles, Newport 13, Severn Tunnel Junction 6. 


THE HISTORIC MANOR HOUSE, MOYNES COURT 


Set in the pleasant country of the Severn Estuary. 
A perfect example of Tudor architecture, with 14th-Century 
Gatehouse, 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 prine ipal and 3 staff bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Electric light. Co.’s water. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garages. Outbuildings. Two exceptionally 
good cottages. 

Postar, arable and woodland, in all about 58 ACRES 


With Vacant Possession, except for some land let. 


For Sale by Auction at Chepstow on November 30, 
1948. 


Chepstow, or from the Joint Auctioneers : 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
SURREY 


Between Dorking and Reigate. 
LONG LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 
Daily reach of Town. 


CHARMING HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
on the banks of the River Mole. 


3-4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Main services. Esse Cooker. Delightful grounds 
and orchard, surrounded by parkland. 

Garages and stabling. 

Reasonable premium for 13-year lease at low rent. 


Co., 28, 
(20, 379) 


Woop & 
London, Ww. 1. 


NEAR BASINGSTOKE, HANTS | 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN SPOTLESS ORDER 


Productive garden with glass and orchard of 5 ACRES, 
ANNUAL CROP £500 


Agents: JOHN D. Berkeley Square, 


Hall, 3 reception, 5 bed., bath., modern offices. Flat of 
3 rooms and bath. Garages. 
Lovely gardens with distant views. Excellent service 
cottage. Two fields. 


16 ACRES 
SUITABLE FOR MARKET GARDENING BUSINESS. 


BRUTON KNOWLES «& 





MAYfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





THE GATEHOUSE 


Co., Albion Chambers, Gloucester, and 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
from Central Station. London 50 minutes. 
24, BROADWATER DOWN 


GEORGIAN-STYLE MODERN RESIDENCE 
in a quiet residential district. 


1 mile 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, 6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom. Excellent domestic offices. Double garage, 
stable, chauffeur’s flat. Charming gardens, kitchen garden 
and woodland. 
About 2', ACRES. Freehold. Vacant Possession. 
For Sale by Auction (unless sold ery AL 
Tunbridge Wells, on November 12, 








To be Sold Fr of the house, , 
20 acres and one cottage next March. FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION, £11,500 Joint Auctioneers: ARTHUR L. RusH, 49, Seen Street, 
Recommended by the Owner’s Agents: JoHN D. Woop . Tunbridge Wells, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
AND CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (21,499) JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (62,106) Square, London, W.1. 
Ld 
SUNNINGHILL, T ASCOT 818 
BERKS. 7 > i 5 F.V.A. (3 lines) 





HORSHAM, SUSSEX 


A unique miniature estate with views to Box Hill. Planned, 
modernised and decorated regardless of expense. 


BLACKWATER, HAMPSHIRE 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE BUILT IN THE 
MIDDLE OF THE 18th CENTURY 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 
1 mile from station. On omnibus route. 


A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 





ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE with 

2 reception rooms. Main services. 

Guest Cottage with 3 bed., bath., 1 reception room. 
Two other cottages. Garages for 4 cars. Old barn. 


27 ACRES. FREEHOLD £25,000 


4 bed., 2 bath, 
Central heating. 





manaial vebvellt aoa restored. 2 miles from Camberley. 14 
miles from Blackwater Stn. In pleasant country surroundings. 
Ten bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Convenient domestic offices and main services. Garage for 
4 cars with 3 good and easily convertible rooms over. 
6', ACRES of excellent grounds. FREEHOLD £10,000 





Completely labour saving. 
All the principal rooms face south. 7-8 bedrooms, 3 modern 


bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. 
Main services. Central heating. Two garages. Good 
outhouses. 


3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,000 OR OFFER 














Highly recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 

’Phone: 'Phone: 
Cheltenham CHAMBERLAINE-B } Shrewsbury 
53439 (2 lines) 2061 (2 lines) 

42, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 
1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 





MONTGOMERY /SHROPSHIRE BORDERS. £8,000 


A LAVISHLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE, beauti- 
fully situated, in a lovely spot 34 miles from good 
market town. Three good reception, 6-8 bed., 4 bath., 
cloakroom, splendid offices, Esse cooker. Elec. light. 
Central heat. Two cottages. Buildings. Beautifully 
matured grounds and paddock, 4 ACRES.—CHAMBER- 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





MODERNISED COTTAGE. £3,950 


NEWBURY AREA 
most ATTRACTIVE LITTLE PROPERTY in nice 
village, unspoiled area, 3-4 bed., bathroom. Main elec. 
Garage. Pretty garden.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





WILTSHIRE. 161, ACRES. £6,950 


FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE near Melksham and 

Devizes. Eight bed., 2 bath., 3 fine rec. Main elec. 
Central heat. Esse cooker. Cottage, stables and garages. 
Old matured grounds and pasture.—Sole Agents : CHAM- 
BERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





ST. JAMES’S PRIORY, BRIDGNORTH 
SHROPSHIRE 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





MBB rai So 


5 principal bed., 3 bath. Main services. Garage 

Attractive old grounds and paddock £12,000 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Shrewsbury (as above). 


Three rec., 
and buildings. 
Sole Agents: 





FINE WORCESTERSHIRE FARM, 210 ACRES 
LOVELY COUNTRY 6 MILES WORCESTER. 

GENTLEMAN’S ATTRACTIVE MELLOWED 
RESIDENCE. Five bed., 3 reception, bathroom. 
e.l. Central heat. Aga cooker. Three cottages. 
buildings. Very valuable orcharding. Rich productive 
land. Ideal for stock or easily adaptable for dairying. 
17,500.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chel- 
tenham (as above). 


Main 
Capital 





NORTH DORSET. £5,250 * 
SMALL BUT ROOMY GEORGIAN HOUSE in 
village, with 6 ACRES. Good hall, 3 rec., cloakroom 
and w.c., modern kitchen, Esse cooker, Ideal boiler, 4-8 
bed., bathroom. Main e.l. and water. Garage. Stables, 
etc.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham 
(as above). 





SMALL COTSWOLD MANOR OF CHARACTER, 
CHIPPING NORTON—SHIPSTON - ON - STOUR 


{NX LOVELY RURAL DISTRICT. 

6 bed., 3 bath. Staff cottage 
Aga cooker. Garage, barn, etc. 
and orchard. 3 CRES. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS «& 
above). 


Lounge hall, 3 rec., 
attached. Main elec. 
Small old-world garden 
0 —Sole Agents: 


’ 
HARRISON, Cheltenham (as 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.L. & 
E. STODDART FOX F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. LAND 


H. INSLEY-FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1, 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., A.A.1. 


AGENTS BRIGHTON 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOU THAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES. 


A. KILVINGTOoON, 





OXFORDSHIRE 


15 miles from Oxford. 


THE ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE, DUNS TEW 


Situated in one of the most delightful rural 
parts of the county just off the Oxford to 
Banbury main road. 


Seven principal and secondary bedrooms, 

dressing room, 4 servants’ rooms, bathroom, 

4 reception rooms, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
offices. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
STABLING. TWO GARAGES. 





8 miles from Banbury. 


The pleasure gardens include a large lawn with 

well-grown shrubs and ornamental cedars and 

other trees, also a valuable walled kitchen 

garden and orchard, glass house and buildings, 
the whole comprising an area of about 


7 ACRES 
PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


With Vacant Possession on completion of 
purchase. 


Fox & Sons, 44-52. Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





EAST SUSSEX 


On high ground, facing south, and commanding magnificent views. Battle 3 miles. Hastings 
6 miles. London 57 miles. 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Recently modernised. 


Three principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 secondary 
bedrooms, servants’ bath- 
room, lounge, morning 
room, dining room, cloak- 
room, conservatory. Ex- 
cellent domestic offices. 
Entrance lodge. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Three 
pig styes. Cowshed. 


Delightful gardens and 

grounds including lawns, 

flower beds, kitchen garden, 

orchard and farmlands, in 
all about 


48 ACRES PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


BURLEY, NEW FOREST 


In the heart of this beautiful district within easy reach of the golf course. 14 miles from 
Southampton, 16 miles from Bournemouth. 








A CHARMING 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Constructed of part stone 
and thatched roof and con- 
taining 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, charming drawing 
room, dining room, en- 
trance hall, cloak room, 
roomy kitchen. 


Main electricity and water. 
Excellent garage. 


The grounds form a par- 
ticularly pleasing feature of 
the property with their 
lawns, flower beds, orna- 
mental pond, productive 
kitchen garden and two 
paddocks, the whole com- 
prising an area of about 





2%, ACRES PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





NEAR BEXHILL, SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position on high ground and commanding extensive views. 24 miles 
from Bexhill Station (London 90 mins.). 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Splendidly appointed and 
in perfect order. Built to 
an architect’s design and 
completed in 1939. Five 
bedrooms, bathroom, large 
lounge, dining room, study, 
kitchen. Double garage. 
Main water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. Central 
heating. The grounds in- 
clude formal garden, kit- 
chen garden, orchard, copse 
and fields, in all about 





20 ACRES PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


DORSET 


In a favourite residential, sporting and agricultural district practically adjoining an 
important market town. Commanding beautiful views over magnificent country. 








AN ATTRACTIVE AND UNUSUAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE BUILT IN 

THE COLONIAL STYLE and containing 9 principal and secondary bedrooms, 2 

bathrooms, large main entrance court, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. 

Main electricity and power. Main water and gas. Double garage. Heated greenhouse. 

Cowhouse for 8 cows. Tomato house, chicken houses, vinery, piggeries, dairy. Very 

charming gardens and grounds with lawns, rockeries, kitchen garden, pleasure grounds, 
paddock, etc., the whole comprising an area of about 


6 ACRES. PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





ON NEW FOREST BORDERS 


Eminently suitable for Private Occupation or for use as a School, Institution, Convalescent Home, Private Hotel or Country Club (subject to planning permission and estate approval). 


Commanding views to and including the Isle 

of Wight. Brockenhurst main line station 

2 miles, Lymington 2} and Southampton 
12 miles. 


AN IMPORTANT AND MOST ATTRAC- 
TIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


Spacious oak-panelled lounge hall, cloakroom, 
bathroom, drawing and dining rooms, library, 
oak-panelled billiard room, compact domestic 
offices, 10 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 up-to-date bathrooms. 
Toilet basins with hot and cold supplies in 





6 bedrooms. Central heating and electric 
heating sockets throughout. Main electricity 
and water. Automatic sewage disposal plant. 
Excellent garage block for 4-5 cars. Two splen- 
did greenhouses. Entrance lodge and 3 cottages. 
Gardens with lawns, rose garden and rockeries. 
Full-size tennis hard court. Productive kitchen 
garden, walled fruit garden, paddock, heath- 
land. The whole extending to an area of about 


7%, ACRES 
Vacant possession of the residence, gardens and 
outbuildings on completion of purchase. The 


entrance lodge and 3 cottages are let (one 
cottage on a service tenancy). 


PRICE £20,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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"nao HARRODS i og 


Telegrams: West Byfleet 


“Estate, Harrods, London.” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 





AUCTION NOVEMBER 9 TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND COAST | KNEBWORTH AND WELWYN .3 
SLEEPERS HILL HOUSE, c.4 Amidst rural surroundings and in a very pleasant part of the 
WINCHESTER, HANTS c.4 One hour Town. Unspoilt surroundings. county of Herts. 
MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE AN ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW STYLE 
In a fine position on the outskirts of this cathderal city. QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE . RESIDENCE 





Three reception rooms and sun lounge, 8 bedrooms, Two reception, 4 bedrooms (basins, h. & c.), bathroom. Two reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
dressing room, 3 bathrooms. Co.’s services. 
Central heating. Modern drainage. Garages. TWO GARAGES. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES. WATER. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GOOD WATER. 


Pleasant gardens and inexpensive grounds. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Large garage. 


Well-wooded grounds, hard tennis court, swimming pool, 
Old-world garden, fruit trees, kitchen garden, paddock. etc. 


IN ALL 7% ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
Solicitors: Messrs. WARNER, RICHARDSON & BUCKLEY, ONLY £8,950 
29a, Jewry Street, ps yg ’ FOR SALE, REASONABLE PRICE 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 4-36, Hans Crescent, Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel. : KEN Be 1490. Extn. 806),- HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 HARRODS L - 2 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
and Messrs. GUDGEON & Sons, Winchester, Hants (Tel. 21). (Tel: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). (T : KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 





Replies Semmaier 6S Ch aah ante potvatety), IN THE FAVOURITE HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS c.4 
NODDYSHALL, MERSTHAM, SUNNINGDALE DISTRICT cil Handy for Farnham, Fleet, Guildford, etc. 


SURREY c 2 45 minutes by fast electric trains to Waterloo. 
Only 20 miles from Town, enjoying lovely views over unspoilt A VERY COMPACT LABOUR-SAVING PICTURESQUE SMALL MODERN 
* country. ; RESIDENCE ae RESIDENCE 
PICTURESQUE OLD CHARACTER aS ee SS pd memes Ly iacaae Surrounded by open fields and countryside, handy for first- 


RESIDENCE golf at Wentworth or Sunningdale. rate golf course, and within an hour’s journey of Town, 





In which modern comforts have been installed without Hall and cloakroom (h. and c.), 2 reception, 4 bedrooms Good hall with downstair cloakroom, 3 large reception 
spoiling any of the charming period features. (2 with basins), bathroom, large well-equipped kitchen. rooms, b: Log 3 bathrooms, complete offices. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. minis alia i en een ae ARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. — 
CO.8 SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN CENTRAL HEATING. CO.’S SERVICES. MODERN Co.'s ELEC TRIC LIGHT AND POWER, WATER, 
DRAINAGE. DRAINAGE. INDEPENDENT HOT WATER, CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGES. Pleasant terraced gardens. Garage. A most attractive garden with lawns, flowers, ne grounds guarded by poplar trees, ornamental 
ABOUT 1% ACRES. FREEHOLD vegetables, and a small copse. awns, kitchen garden, herbaceous borders. 
VACANT POSSESSION 9, IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
Solicit M Youna & Co., High Street, I t a £8,750 FREEHOLD 
Solicitors: Messrs. ING & 9 igh Street, Longton, 
Stoke-on-Trent. . PRICE £7,250 FREEHOLD Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- HaRrops L’ nD. 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 


bridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 810). 1490. Eztn. 806). 


EASTCOTE, NEAR PINNER .4 ON A CORNISH SAILING c.2 CHORLEYWOOD, HERTS .1 
ESTUARY Close to the Common and golf course 40 mins. Baker Street 


. . : as a Marylebone. 
Standing high, facing south, panoramic views. or Marylebone 








GENUINE QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 





with lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WELL-APPOINTED SMALL FAMILY 
rooms, complete offices. RESIDENCE 
ALL CO.’S MAINS. Four reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room. 


GARAGE. LARGE BARN, ETC. Three reception (one oak panelled), 5 bed. (one with basin), 














Main services } bathroom. 
. i . ‘ Main services. Garage. 
Attractive garden he fine old a tennis court, kitchen PART CENTRAL HEATING. 
a Sub-tropical gardens and grounds, of about 2 ACRES MAIN SERVICES. 
IN ALL 7 ACRES Detached garage. Greenhouse. 
FREEHOLD £12,000 
‘ ABOUT 3%, ACRE. POSSESSION 
£8,500 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 6,000 GUINEAS FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 ITARRODS re , 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 HARRODS LTD., 36- a Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Ta.: KENsington 1490. Eat. 806). Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). (Tel.: KENsington 1490). 
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WINCHESTER 


JAMES HARRIS & SON Tol: 203 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


“THE CHASE,” WEEKE 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


in grounds of about ONE ACRE 


Excellent domestic offices. 


MAIN DRAINAGE. 





A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


cCO."8 ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. 


WINCHESTER 


Close to the Royal Winchester Golf Course. Express train service to London in 14 hours. 
TWO GARAGES. 


TIMBERED GROUNDS WITH TENNIS 
COURT. 


The whole has been well maimtaimed and is 


generally in good order. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
IN THE NEW YEAR 


(unless previously sold privately). 





Solicitors: Messrs. FRERE, CHOLMELEY & CO., 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. Tel.: 2451. 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS ___ 


BRANSGORE, HANTS 
Freehold thatched Cottage known as APPLE- 
TREE COTTAGE, POPLAR LANE, 
BRANSGORE, situate in picturesque rural 
surroundings within easy reach of shops and 
buses to Bournemouth (8 miles) and Ring- 
wood (6 miles), containing sitting room, 
dining room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
W.C., garage, store shed and coal house; 
1 acre ground approx.; which HousE & SON 
will offer for Sale by Auction (unless previously 
disposed of) at their Auction Sale Rooms, 
Lansdowne House, Bournemouth, on Tuesday, 
November 9, 1948, at 3 p.m. Auctioneers: 

Messrs. HOUSE & SO 
Lansdowne House, Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth (*Phone 6233). 


HOVE, SUSSEX 
“MOUNTFIELD,”” TONGDEAN ROAD 
Detached Freehold Residence in good resi- 
dential district with sea and country views. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall and 
cloakroom, 2 reception, large sun lounge, 
excellent kitchen. Double garage. Pleasure 
and kitchen gardens about 4 acre. Auction, 
Monday, November 15, 1948, at Brighton 
(unless previously sold). 

GRAVES, SON & PILCHER 
51, Old Steyne, Brighton, and 42, Church 
Road, Hove. Full particulars apply Hove 
Office. Tel.: : Hove 5266 (3 lines). 

“On Wednesday, November 17, 1948. 
AKSHOTT HANGER, NEAR 
PETERSFIELD, HANTS 

A unique Freehold Residential Estate com- 
prising Brick and Tiled Residence containing 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, large studio, large 
lounge study, and ample domestic offices. 
Garages, summer house and stores, together 
with about 106 acres of beautifully matured 
woodlands, orchards, gardens and arable land. 
The property was built and used by the late 
Dr. Harry Roberts as a country retreat and 
enjoys extensive unsurpassed views of the 
surrounding countryside. Vacant Possession 
(with the exception of 24 acres arable land) on 
completion, which 
HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 

have been favoured with instructions from 
the Exors of the late Miss Stamp Roberts to 
offer for Sale by Auction (unless previously 
sold privately) at The Welcome Inn, Peters- 
field, at 3 p.m. Particulars, plans and con- 
ditions of sale may be obtained from the 
Solicitors: Messrs. LEE, BOLTON & LEE, 1, The 
Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W.1, or the 
Auctioneers: Messrs. HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, 
Lavant Street, Petersfield (Phone 13), and at 
Portsmouth, Southsea and Fareham. 























By direction of Executors. 
“THE HERMITAGE,’’ UFFORD, NEAR 
WOODBRIDGE 

Unusually charming and picturesque old- 
world modernised Country Residence contain- 
ing cloakroom, 3 good reception, 3-5 bedrooms 
(3 basins), bathroom (h/c). Mains electricity; 
excellent water, automatically pumped; 
domestic boiler; garage, etc., and delightful 
ornamental grounds, profusely timbered; 
tennis lawn, stream, kitchen garden; in all 
nearly 1? acres. With vacant possession. By 
Auction November 17, 1948. Illustrated 


details of 
WOODCOCK & SON 
Ipswich (Tel. 4334/5). 


WANTED — 


NY COUNTY. P rompt payme ent for good 
Fruit Farm, tenant can remain.— Box 
1096. 


HAmesuire preferred. Wanted to rent, 
unfurnished small Country House, 6 bed., 
2 bath., 3 reception.—Box 1092. 


HOME COUNTIES, NOT ISOLATED. 

Charitable organisation requires large 
Property (at least 15 bedrooms) as home for 
the eld elderly. —Details to Box 1093. 


M!DDLESEx AND SURREY. Messrs. 

DEANS are urgently requiring for numer- 
ous applicants good-class Residential Property 
with possession, between £5,000 and £10,000. 
Immediate inspections made.—Details to 
their offices at 74, Heath Road, Twickenham 
(Popesgrove 7864, 2 lines), or 182, East Street, 
Epsom (Epsom 2805). 




















WANTED FOR SALE . FOR SALE 


PSWICH 4 MILES (1} miles main linc, 









































EVON. Gentleman’s Estate with first- EAL. Fisherman's converted Cottage, 70 miles London., Small Residential Estate 
class Residence urgently required by an wrt. bedrooms, 2 Teception to ae of 94 acres. Georgian Residence, lounge hall, 
immediate purchaser. 300/1,000 acres. House athroom, etc. Facing sea. Freehol¢ £1,850. cloakroom, 4 rec., 7 principal bed., 3 secon- 
to contain up to 12 bedrooms. Possession of —Apply: KNIGHT & Co., 14, Cromwell Place, dary, 3 bath, garages, stabling, 3 cottages, 
one farm if possible. Shooting and fishing South Kensington (Kensington 8234). _ Main electricity, excellent water. £15,000.— 
great advantage. Price no object.—Please EVON (EAST). A perfect little gem =| —COBBE & WINCER, Ipswich. ; 
send particulars, plans and photographs in a thatched Cottage, between Exeter an WE “SEVENOAK: > ar : 
strict confidence to ““DEVvoN,’’ c/o A. P. R. the sea, with lovely secluded garden and NT. sev 1OA a A distinctive 
; , +4 . datos oa 97 detached modern Residence on _ high 
NICOLLE, F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay. grounds, over 3 acres. Three rec., bath., 5-6 ‘ z ‘ a a 
P , we ground in favourite road close main line 
Tel. 4554. bed. Main elec. Garage. *Phone. £6,000. station. In excellent order throughout 
PTET CCL Excellent cottage, with garage, if required.— ; dient oo 
WALES. Wanted (by ge sntlewoman), CHERRYS, Agents. 14. Southernhay West Attractively designed and well-stocked garden, 
* small old House on main road, 50 acres. ser wal 8, Agents, 14, Southernhay West, Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
Grounds suitable zoological gardens. Stabling — —_—_— — breakfast room, scullery. Large garage, 
10-20. Farm buildings. Electric light, good EVON. i7th-Century Thatched and Stone —_ Additional room ‘in roof for use as study, ete. 
water supply. Perhaps someone might care to Cottage-style | Reside nee, with cream- All modern conveniences. All main services, 
share their grounds, making commercial pro- washed walls, of infinite charm and appeal. Vacant possession. Price £5,875 freehold.— 
position. oe animals given maximum amount Situate in a small old-world town, close to the SHEFFORD, SEDGWICK & DACOMBE, L?D., 
freedom. Capable staff employed. Smail dairy sea, amidst some of E. Devon’s most beautiful Station Approac h, Sevenoaks. Tel. 3033. 
herd.—Box 1095. ; country. _ The accommodation comprises: RIORTHWOOD. Very attractive House. 


Entrance hall, with cloakroom, lounge, games 


WEST SUSSEX | OR HANTS. Small room (or second lounge), dining room, study, 5 beds., 2 recep., study, 2 bath., con- 


servatory with automatic heating, loggia. 


























Period House (not beamed) required. light kitchen, with larder and workroom, Danlnnt iy sts 

Three reception, 6-8 bedrooms, 3 baths., with small galleried landing, 7 bedrooms, bath- a oer gnc oo — ——_ bo. ll 
possession of 40 to 50 acres and 2 cottages. room, w.c., etc. The delightful pleasure gar- 5 mins., yet completely secluded TCar on 
Good price would be offered for a property dens, including a paddock, extend to about curtains. electric fittings gas cooker and we 
which meets requirements.—AYKROYD, 2 acres, whilst there is a large garage and a tity. high-c uality furniture Soatraile av 
Rydinghurst, Cranleigh. A aS small barn (ideal for conversion to cottage). et AT “a 2686, U.K. Apvtc m 
Witts OR DORSET. Architect wants Price £7,500 (or near offer), with immediate tel “ae 2 see: 
to buy country or village House, not Vacant Possession.—Further details and = we — 2 ———— —— — 
modern, 3 reception, 5 or 6 bedrooms, 1 acre photographs from the Sole Agents: PURNELL, XTED, SURREY. Substantially con- 
or more.—WHITE, Littleton, Shortheath, DANIELL & MORRELL, A.I.A.8., F.V.1., 8 aes aeons oe pleasantly situated 
Farnham, Surrey. (Tel. 117), Devon, and at Exmouth ( Tel. 3775). ceed pal age ae — er from road, wine 
ORKSHIRE PREFERRED. Wanted to ITTON HILL, SURREY. Lovely old {tastefully decorated. At present used as two 
buy or on long lease, large Country House Home, completely modernised and. skil- residences but easilv restored. Top floor suit- 
with home farm, over 350 acres.—Box 1094. fully reduced in size for easy running, standing able as flat. 7 bedrooms and dressing room 
in glorious timbered grounds of about 1 acre (fitted as extra kitchen), 4 reception, hall with 
FOR SALE = enjoying mangatnoent panoramic ote cloakroom, kitchen with tiled floor, 2 bath- 

a ee eae ee = Spacious Nall, cloak > o ne some recep- : ate atache arage ‘roe se ¢ 
ARGYLLSHIRE. ISLE OF IONA. tion rooms, 5-6 bedrooms, ideally planned — poeuts te. Detag ‘in pore oven, Beeeal 
For sale, immediate possession, charming offices, luxurious bathroom. Central heating. £8,500.—MoorE & CO., Auctioneers, Carshal- 

modern Residence of substantial construction Garage. Owner proceeding overseas will not ton. Tel.: Wallington 2606. (Folio 6155). 

containing 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, kitchen turn down reasonable offer for freehold. oad = 

(Esse cooker), bathroom (h. and ¢.), usual | GASCOIGNE-PEES, Charter House, Surbiton. SUSSEX COAST. Charming and artistic 
offices. Own electricity plant. Ground $ acre. | Elmbridge 4141. H: =e so ———: 5 — < ast of 
Daily steamer services from Oban throughout FFINGHAM, SURREY. Delightful 15th- ; 9 a OO Dag Pp, ees 
year.—Particulars, viewing permits and offers: century old- world © ottage-type Residence itches, Electric light water. Garage One 
MACARTHUR STEWART & ORR, Estate Agents, with farm buildings and about 4 acres of land. acre. £4, 000 Frechold DYER & OVHRTON 
Oban (Tel. 2163). In charming position with separate entrance p17, 7, Havelock Road, Hé "Hastings. Tel. 661. 


EACONSFIELD (NEAR). Queen Anne to farm. Wealth of old oak beams, original 
Residence with 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, leaded light windows, some central heating, WwW 

3 reception rooms, kitchen, etc. Garages for antique elm board floors and other fine 
5 ears, playroom, working mill, trout lake, features. Recently decorated and preserved. 
beautiful gardens, 3 cottages, etc. 25 acres. Four bedrooms, 2 reception, breakfast room 
All vacant possession. Very reasonable price and good kitchen. Oak-beamed modern bath- 
for the freehold.—RICHARDS & Co., 37, High room. Fine range of outbuildings with magni- 


ESTERHAM (NEAR). Architect's super 
modern Country Home, built 1936, 
regardless of cost. Lounge (30 ft. x 17 ft.), 
dining room, study, 8 bed., 3 bathrooms, 
Double garage. 3 acres with fine swimming 
pool and hard tennis court.—Illustrated par- 
ticulars from A. R. & J. GASCOIGNE-PEES, 














Street, Marlow, Bucks. (Tel. 2). ficent oak barn, dairy, etc. Meadow land and 99 
®UCKS CHILTERNS (NEAR), yet only orchard, ete. Bargain at £8,000 freehold—  : Church Street, Reigate. Tel. 4422/3. _ 
1 mile famous riverside town. A pictur- MoorRE & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton. OKING. A fine House for sale, well 
esque, wisteria-clad, country Residence, in its *Phone: W allington 2606. (Folio 6116) equipped and easy to run, standing in 
own charming grounds of about 3 acres. AAMPTON COURT (NEAR). Charming matured woodland garden 1} acres, only 45 
A really excellent property. Fine lounge-hall, Queen Anne design Residence in beautiful mins. from W aterloo. Quiet residential dis- 
2 rec., 6 bed., tiled bathroom, good offices. timbered grounds 10 acres. Eleven bedrooms, trict. On two floors: 2 reception rooms, 0 bed- 
Part central heating. Main services. Parquet bathroom, 4-5 reception, offices. Stabling and T20™S (4 with basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 w “i 
flooring. Phone. Garage. Useful outbuildings. | garage. £30,000.—MoorEs, 1, Creek Road, utility room, kitchen with 4-oven Aga. Al 
Two orchards, profitable gardens, in all 3 acres. | E. Molesey. Tel.: Mol. 3966. pega ones Se oe eee 
For sale freehold.—Messrs. CHRISTOPHER ‘AIORTH-WEST WALES. For sale. Snlainen “ i ’ ’ dt. x 
ROWLAND & Co., Henley-on-Thames (Tel. F e sized Co sarah. uildings. Detached double garage with room 
466). cee Sand Small Bstate of about $00 acres. The Over (all services and w.c.), "Freehold £8,000 
ANTERBURY 5 MILES. Small Georgian _house contains 4 reception rooms and billiard one “gee ore — 
Country Residence, about 8 acres, secluded room, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central TO LET 


“(Main Waterloo-Ports- 


position on banks of Little Stour. Eight bed- heating, and wash basins in most bedrooms. L's, HANTS. 
mouth line.) Architect-built Cottage to 


rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, Separate farmhouse and excellent buildings, 


























squash court, garage and stabling. Co.’s elec. and 7 cottages. Salmon and sea trout fishin em ; 4 
and water. Two cottages. Freehold £7,000.— and shooting.—Details from 135, FORRESTER” be Let at once for six months. Beautifully 
E. IGGULDEN & Sons, Auctioneers, Herne Appig & SON, The Agents, Dolgelley. ——— Five bed. (basins), ey 3 nee) 
Bay ("phone 619 and 620). -ALISBURY. For sale with ) Samal fe All mains. C. heating. 2 acres, 8 gns, (incl. 
iE REL | -—_-—- “ , ° ake } 10n. gardener). Recommended.—CuBitT & WEST. 
ARMARTHENSHIRE. Freehold well- Georgian-style Residence, high, secluded, Haslemere (Tel. 680), Surrey, and at Effing- 
built Georgian Residence, _ beautiful fine views. Hall, gent’s lavatory, 3 large Fe “i iin » 
at : a ‘ : ham, Dorking, Farnham and Hindhe ad. (H.54) 
private grounds about 2 acres. Three large reception, 9 bed and dressing, 2 bathrooms. eT —— folk. 
reception rooms, tiled kitchen, maid’s sitting Excellent offices. Double garage, rooms over. USSEX. Flats, suit retired gentlefo : 
room, toilet room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Charming grounds, productive kitchen garden, Country mansion. Dairy and garden produce 
billiards room. Central heating. Large heated orchard, 3 acres. All mains and every con- avi ailable.—2, Sydenham Ave nue, $.E.26 
greenhouse, conservatory Garage 3 cars. venience. £10,000.—Sole Agents: MYDDELTON ALE OF AYLESBURY. To Let, Gentle- 
Usual offices. Exceptional condition. Every AND MAJOR, Salisbury. ’Phone 4211. _man’s Country Residence. Queen Ann 
modern convenience. Vacant Possession. GOUTH COAST. Well-known resort 3 period. Four rec., 9 bed and dr. (Garage. 
Good salmon, sea trout and trout fishing near. miles. £17,500 Freehold. Easy run from Gardener’s cottage. Tennis court. 1} acres. 
—Apply Box 674. re London. House of character with walled-in £399 P.2., on lease. HUMBERT & FLINT, 
HILTERN HILLS. Ultra modern Resi- garden of 34 acres, comprising tennis lawns, _ ®»_Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
dence in splendid position with glorious _ kitchen garden, lawns, frvit trees, ete. Garage ESTON-SUPER-MARE (NEAR). To 
views. Accommodation: Entrance hall, 3 re- for 4 cars, outbuildings, etc. Accommodation: let, Furnished, modern detached Coun- 
ception rooms (2 large), compact offices, 4 bed- hall, lounge (oak panelled), dining room, study, try Residence, 14 rooms, 3 bathrooms, ete., 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, also 3 double, 2 single bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lovely grounds, 5 acres, magnificent views.— 
Service Flat of living room, 2 bedrooms and separate w.c.s, 2 maids’ rooms, bathroom, w.c. Box 1016. 
bathroom. Large garage. Central heating. on 2 floors. Also separate dwelling built into EST KENSINGTON. 7, Addison Road. 
Main services. Greenhouse. Beautiful gar- house with own staircase, and one large living Modern Luxury Flats to be let; no 
dens, with swimming pool, in all 10 acres. room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices, premiums; 4 to 5 rooms, hot water night and 
£10,000.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham own meters, but can communicate into main day; lift; central heating; all conveniences. 


(Tel. 28). house by door into hall if desired.—Box 1110. Can be seen; caretaker within. 
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Every 
~*"| FARMING FAMILY 


~ deserves an AGA... 


Reod. Trade Mark 











the cooker that saves so much 
on fuel it soon saves its cost! 


ITH all that fine new farm 

equipment outside the house, 
life inside should give improved 
comfort — or what’s the hard work 
for: 

And what can equal an Aga for 
real comfort! Burning night and 
day, it is always ready to cook any- 
thing, bringing food to delicious 
perfection almost without attention. 
No fires to light — a warm kitchen 
at 4 a.m. or earlier! Re-fuelling 
only twice in 24 hours. It will 
keep meals hot, without spoiling. 
And you can have an Aga model 
that will also give generous supplies 
rel on Pcapeeth odin of time in the guaranteed maximum fuel con- 

Priceless service, yes — yet the ee see re 5 ee 
Aga really costs on little. It has using coke, anthracite or Phurn- 

8 y alit % t z che acite ”. Other models are available 
ce hed sue bpd sed gene and delivery now takes less time. 
fuel consumption — guaranteed, 
mind you—§is so low that your 
fuel bills are less, with savings that 
soon pay the cost over and over. 
The Aga is truly a sound investment! 





HERE is the Aga Model CB 
Cooker and Water Heater, for 
the medium-size family. Its 


Domestic models from £85 to £115 
Hire purchase terms available. 











For full information about the Aga, write to: 
Aga Heat Ltd., 33 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.! 


(Proprietors: ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 





CHURCH 
BELLS 


Ringing Peals 
Chimes 
Carillons 


Single Bells 





+ 


BELL TOWER ON+.A COUNTRY ESTATE 


ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN 


COoy}D 
GILLETT & JOHNSTON Lp. 


Ro yYDON, SURREY 


Founders of Famous Bells 
Tel: Thornton Heath 3221 (5 lines) 








BATHROOM FITTINGS BY 





Our London showrooms now present a most compre- 

hensiv: selection, including many exclusive fittings 

which can be supplied from stock. If you cannot 
call, send for illustrated particulars. 


W-N-FROY G SONS-LTO 


(Established 1850) 


BRUNSWICK WORKS, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON 
Showroom Entrance: 64 KING STREET, W.6 
Telephone: RiVerside 4101 (24 /ines) 

















DESIGNS FOR ALL PERIODS 


2 SS Ge Be AR © 


TT TT el 





Sandfaced Brick Architrave with “Bell” Canopy Dog Grate 
and multi-colour Rustic Slate Interior 





And at 98, Bath Street, Glasgow 
(Dept. ZL 11), Gold Street, Northampton.  Tel.: 771 (2 lines). Also manufactured in Eire 
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Meeting the Ladies’ ZUG 
demands _ of Walking Shoe 
in Brown 








particular people 
is the first essential 
of ZUG Upper Leather. 
To do this, it has combined 
qualities that everyone expects 

in good footwear—water resistance, 
pliability and a superb appearance. 
Truly theAristocrat of Leathers. Your 
dealer will be delighted to show you 
the footwear with the ZUG Oval Tag. 


W. & J. MARTIN, LTD., Tanners, GLASGOW 


NOVEMBER 5, 
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--- perhaps 
the finest 
made 





Driway Weathercoats and Sportswear are stocked bs 
leading stores and outfitters throughout the country. we 





BILL SAVILL and HIS BAND 





BROOKLANDS 


: MESSENGER & COMPANY. 


LIMITED 


BOND STREET Limited 


London AL VIS Distributors 





NEW 14 h.p. ALVIS CHASSIS 
FITTED WITH SPECIAL 
DROPHEAD, 4-SEATER 
COUPE by TICKFORD 


Delivery 4 to 6 weeks. 
Inspection and details at 


103, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
Mavfair 8751/6. 


Works : Loughborough 
Tel. : 2691 











Addresses : 
London Office : 


(Ex-R.A.F.H.Q. Fighter Command.) 
Regular B.B.C. Broadcasts. Resident Officers’ 
Sunday Club, Grosvenor House, 1942-46. 
Engagements include : Royal Caledonian Ball, 
Débutantes’ Ball, Huntsmen’s Ball and over 40 
other Hunt Balls in the past few months. Will 
be pleased to arrange either small or large 
Orchestra for your Private Party, Charity Ball, 
or similar function. Write: 35, OXFORD 
GARDENS, DENHAM, UXBRIDGE, Middx. 
Tel. Denham 2748. 











1GLASSHOUSES 

CAN BE SUPPLIED 

WHERE PERMITS 
ARE OBTAINED 


ALDRIDGES 


(Est. 1753) 


WILLIAM ROAD, N.W.I 


AUCTION SALES Furniture, Silver, 
AT Il a.m. EVERY Jewellery, etc. 
WEDNESDAY Entries invited for 
future sales. 
Catalogues and te:ms on application 
VALUATIONS For all purposes, 
including probate, 
Insurance, etc. 
Town or Country. 
Given without fee 
or obligation. 
Telephone : EUS 2745 


122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Tel. : Vic. 5409 ADVICE 










































HYDRAULIC CAR 
‘* The Little Jack 
with the BIG Lift ”’ 


Closed Height 6} ins. 
Maximum Height 14 ins 






View > 
SAN > 


Alsip i 
Saw 
ASN 


rok 





ONUK 





Clive Bond 


The Nolepaper 
of 


Quality and Distinelior 











LIFTING CAPACITY 2 TONS Neat» a OFZ 
The “QUALITY” Hydraulic Car Pies cor nore 
Jack that every car owner BY APPOINTMENT 
should use. 
mass ronn.mecxns SANITARY POLISHES 
bh Lh 
your GARAGE Sanitary Polish GIVE "THE SHINE OF QUALITY" 
if any diffi- TO FLOORS AND FURNITURE 
ahd RONUK 
Sears erties LIMITED SUPPLIES LIMITED ASK ALSO FOR 
Y BUT EQUALLY 

SKYHI, Led. PORTSLADE SHARED THROUGH kOn U 
Skyhi Works SUSSEX PRE-WAR STOCKISTS BOOT POLISH 
WORTON 

ROAD 








































































































































































































































































































CLIVE HUGHES & Co. Ltd., Fleet Street, E.C.4 








paseees 
peneees 














Isleworth, Middlesex 
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Pity about 


young Arnold... 
\ =" 


* The plans his Dad had for him! 
But, instead of going away to school and 
*varsity, the lad was sweeping floors and packing 
parcels not long after his father died. Old 
Dr. Armstrong did his best—he was trustee of 
the estate. But an overworked doctor with 
little or no financial judgment is not an ideal 


trustee. The estate shrank seriously, and that 





put paid to young Arnold’s chances. Wise 


bul STURDY YOUNGSTERS 


Those lucky children who own a Phillips Junior 
Bicycle, share in the worth and experience associated 
with the best things in life because they delight 


trusteeship could have changed that boy’s 





whole life...’ 


P ind The cost of expert trusteeship through the ‘ General ’ Trus- 
eace of mine tee Department is very small. The benefits may make all 


costs the difference to the well-being of your dependants. Find 
out more about this way to ensure permanent, reliable 


very little 








in the possession of a sturdy machine of the highest administration of your estate—send the coupon. 
quality and beautiful finish. [ ; —— 
5 and 
’ > send me full F articulars of Executor G 

It’s just the machine for é ie ee : eneral 

ioe wengmaniiee arith ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
y youngeer NAME ASSURANGE CORPORATION LTD. 

ADDRESS f Trustee Department 
’ CA. General Buildings, Aldwych 

The Youngsters Cycle \_ st Sulidiow, Ae 
J. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD. * SMETHWICK : BIRMINGHAM 
~ FAMOUS ALSO FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 














THE JIFFY REVOLVING MAT 
FOR THE DINING TABLE, ETC. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
NO need to +SK—just 1URN 
the MAT and help yourself 
C Size 21% ins. diameter by % in. thick, Colour : 


Jacobean Oak with dark brown border. 
Withstands both heat and damp. 
PRICE 38/- including P. Tax, Postage and Packing 
Patentee and Manufacturer: E. CHALMER 
9 THE CRESCENT, SURBITON, SURREY 





NOW OBTAINABLE IN 





LIMITED SUPPLIES 


ASK YOUR RETAILER \ FOR FATHER AND SON 


























KERFOOTS 











FOKI III HII II IEEE IK III HK IKKE KKEK 



























* : 
A GOOD HORSE || * Kes MEDICINA 
DESERVES * Be 8 
THE BEST k peer 
By A n t 
x S re to HM. The King 
Ilversmiths eweller ° 
es * ora aa based on the skill 
* * . 
For fifty years, we have specialized x 4 : r 2 and experience of 
in correct re © wear LA men, * Invite you to inspect their * 
women and children. is long ° . ° . * i 
experience is reflected in the superb collection of new designs In * three generations 
cut and quality of our RIDING- * * 
BREECHES, JODHPURS and HACK- * Gem-set Jewellery * 
sty ee hg calas aie on a * At their Bond Street premises they have * 
make the well turned-out rider. \ a collection of second-hand jewellery of * 
Write for illustrated catalogue to :— exceptional interest, details of which they ¥ 
ee | a * will be glad to furnish on request. * 
HARRY HALL ts Asprey will be on « o the ane — ye age oe Ld 
Ed or modern articles oO} tg: ery, go ® silver +f ina an bed THOMAS KERFOOT & Co.. Ltd. 
235-257, SSGeMT STREET, W.! J peer Boy panel alee = on Pn Ramny ¥ Vale of Bardsley . istic 
Re... ri gape a * Asprey & Co., Ltd., 165/8 New Bond Street, London, W.|1 ¥ 
poeeans eae aneicre * and at 62/64 The Promenade, Cheltenham. * — 
8HH/12 HHI II IIH AAI AAE IA IDI ISI SAI IIIA KE KAKI K IKK 
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LY 
Beg MAR 


KNITWEAR 





eo oo. a a eer * 


INNES, MEN DERS ON AND COMPANY Mie ic ie a ie eS : HAWICK SCOTLAND 
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Hay Wrightson 


LADY GRISELDA DAVINA ROBERTA OGILVY 


Lady Griselda Ogilvy, the youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Airlie, of Cortachy Castle, Kirriemuir, 
Angus, is to be married to-morrow, at Forfar, Angus, to Captain Peter E. Balfour, the younger son of Colonel 
E. W. S. Balfour and Lady Ruth Balfour, of Balbirnie, Markinch, Fife 
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Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
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Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condiiion is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 
Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS 


ARVEST THANKSGIVING has become 
H an established custom in church services 

throughout the country, and the time 
had come to give national recognition in West- 
minster Abbey to the gratitude we should all 
feel to Providence for the harvests we are able 
to gather in this small, highly industrialised 
island. We have been particularly blessed this 
year in heavy crops from the arable land, and 
livestock have thriven too. At no time more 
urgently than now has bountiful production 
from the soil been needed to ease the burden of 
overseas purchases, and, we hope in the near 
future, to provide a more sustaining diet for the 
British people. It is heartening to the farming 
community to know, by the presence of their 
Majesties the King and Queen at this Thanks- 
giving Service, that their efforts in helping to 
win economic recovery for the country are not 
forgotten. 

Of the three partners in the farming indus- 
try the landowner receives least praise. Yet, 
as Lord Hun‘ingdon assured the members of 
the Centra] L:ndowners’ Association last week, 
the Government recognise that proper equip- 
ment of farms and their economic management 
are essential to reach the targets set by the 
four-year expansion programme. Is it too much 
to hope that this recognition will be reflected 
in an easing of controls when farm buildings 
have to be reconstructed and farm cottages 
brought up-to-date? For three years the 
Minister of Health has denied the owners of 
farm cottages any assistance in the work of 
reconditioning, leaving many families to endure 
poor living conditions or face the high rentals, 
running at 22s. a week and more, which are 
charged for new council houses. If the Housing 
(Rural Workers) Act or a similar measure had 
been continued since 1945 much useful progress 
could have been made towards better standards 
without interfering at all seriously with the 
building of new houses. There are in every 
agricultural district small builders who can 
readily undertake reconditioning work but who 
have not facilities for carrying out local 
authority contracts. 

The talk of Ministers is all of agricultural 
expansion, but farmers themselves are not feel- 
ing happy about future prospects. Their 
uneasicss is shown by the recommendation of 
the N.F.U. Council, at the suggestion of the 
Lincolnshire branch of the Union, that a reserve 
fund of a million pounds should be established 
to mect any future threat to farming economy. 
This proposal is now being considered by N.F.U. 
branches everywhere, and it seems to be gener- 
ally accepted that bigger funds are needed at 
headquarters. Whether the money should be 
found by raising a specific reserve fund or by 
increasing the annual subscription that the 
farmers pay has still to be settled, and there are 
doubts to be cleared also about the present rate 
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of expenditure at Bedford Square. Some far- 
mers think that considerable economies could 
be effected without losing efficiency. 

This is a domestic problem that farmers 
must settle for themselves, but the general 
public are closely concerned to see that no lack 
of confidence hinders the campaign to increase 
food production, especially on the livestock 
side. The House of Commons was distressed 
last week to hear of the big trade that is now 
being done in sound horses sold for slaughter, 
and the Ministry of Food has promised to tighten 
the control over knackers’ yards and slaughter- 
houses which supply meat for humans as well 
as dogs and cats. 


AUTUMN STORM 

HAT angry spirit grieves 

Our hill-side copse’s leaves ? 
There moves each leaf alive, 
Frantic on its stalk, 
Yet in the sky no cloud, 
Only the furious air, 
Rushing from who knows where 
Through lawn and sheltered walk, 
And the first failing leaves 
Fall each with shrivelled stalk. 


Now night comes nearer. 
Darkens, the first, last star 
Is in a moment gone 

And ebon clouds come on, 
In tumult from afar, 

Soft lightning’s lavender 
About their rims afire. 


The sky 


On that the pitiless vain, 
As kind as pitiless: 
What leaves ave gone are gone, 
To-morrow’s gleam no less. 
And with to-morrow’s sun 
Faint steam from earth shall rise 
To gladden morning’s eyes, 
The ever-opening eyes 
Of life again begun. 
EDWARD SHANKS. 


DESIGNERS AT WORK 


CARICATURE of Max _ Beerbohm’s 
depicts the late Roger Fry reverently dis- 
playing a little toy figure and exclaiming ‘‘ We 
needs must love the highest when we see it.” 
The purpose of the exhibition ‘‘Design at 
Work” at Burlington House, organised by the 
Royal Society of Arts, Council of Industrial 
Design, and Royal Designers for Industry, is to 
convey the same message but without Max’s 
irony. In an introductory display we are shown 
the elaborate process through which the design 
of apparently simple objects—a tea-pot, a wine 
glass, a wireless set—passes to attain efficiency, 
and a certain neatness within the range of 
mechanical production. It is followed by 
examples illustrating the evolution of more 
ambitious designs—London Transport’s vehicles, 
jet aircraft, and the furniture now permitted 
just above the utility level. In this latter group 
one is surprised to find the kind of Windsor 
chair that Chiltern bodgers were making by 
themselves for five shillings not long ago without 
this elaborate and costly ritual. However, it is 
the process, not the result, which the exhibition 
stresses. The fact that the simplest object may 
involve the greatest thought is fundamental to 
right taste, and cannot be too widely dissemi- 
nated. The nation, public and producers alike, 
have got to learn that elementary lesson, for in 
a mechanical age it is ultimately the capacity 
not of the artist but of the machine which con- 
trols the nature of the things we can afford to 
buy. A new language of design has to be evolved 
to replace the language of the hand craftsman 
on which traditional taste is based. We are 
learning its A.B.C. 


DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Ep Government’s White Paper on the 
distribution of industry shows that the 
programme of remedial measures laid down 
three years ago is still only at the halfway 
mark. Much advance, however, has been 
made, and meanwhile the redistribution of 
industry and the re-deployment of labour has 
been recognised as a national problem affecting 
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all areas, and not merely those with particular 
maladjustments. Under the new Town ang 
Country Planning Act it will be dealt with b 
the local planning authorities, who will not 
however, have the special advantages of the 
Development Areas in the way of State facto 

provision and State funds for replanning their 
land for new industrial uses. Other areas are 
claiming this more favoured treatment, but the 
decision was announced in the White Paper to 
restrict new development areas to the Mersey. 
side and the part of the Scottish Highlands 
bordering on Cromarty and Beauly Firths, 
which offers a focal centre for the industria] 
development made possible by the hydro- 
electric schemes now in train. Here the claims 
for protection of a lovely countryside must not 
be forgotten. It is worth noting that the claims 
of such towns as Scarborough, Weymouth, 
Newhaven, and Deal to be _ scheduled ag 
Development Areas on account of seasonal 
unemployment have been turned down on the 
ground that factory building would destroy 
their amenities. : 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


OMMENTING on the Commonwealth Bur- 
eau of Biological Control the scientific 
journal Discovery recently mentioned the short- 
age of taxonomists (experts in classification) 
and proceeded : 

At the end of the classic control work on the 
spruce sawfly (Diprion polytomum) carried out at 
enormous expense over a period of fifteen years, it 
was shown that the offending insect had been con- 
fused, through incorrect identification, with another 
and closely allied species whose distribution was 
different and which was attacked by different para- 
sites. . . . Other examples of faulty identification 
have occurred, in the case of the parasites, with the 
species of Astrogastey used against the pea-moth in 
Canada; and of Pseudococcus, the coffee mealy-bug, 
which is a pest in Kenya. 

When cochineal insects were being tried 
experimentally against prickly pear (cactus), 
two or three closely related species were dis- 
tinguished chiefly by their appetites: even 
experts preferred to know one from another by 
observing the differences of their diet rather than 
any minute differences of external character- 
istics. The same problem has occurred in other 
fields : years ago plants of the almost worthless 
tree Tsuga canadensis were mistaken in this 
country for plants of the excellent Tsuga heter- 
ophylla, At the present time, according to one 
authority, local species of plant and animal life 
are being completely extirpated, unknown and 
unlabelled, in the clearances of the Groundnut 
scheme. Within recent years the greater empha- 
sis on ecological and similar studies—on habi- 
tats, communities, relationships and animal 
behaviour—has led some people to be a little 
scornful of those who specialised in identifica- 
tions or in ‘“‘mere’”’ weighing and measuring, 
and it is clearly time that the dangers of proud 
looks and high stomachs were now recognised. 


THE AMATEUR’S HOUSE 


HERE are more ways of getting a furnished 

house than buying it, and those who in 
these hard times cannot get even an unfurnished 
one will be filled with envy by a story that has 
lately come from Buenos Aires. Cabrora, who 
sprinted so gaily past poor exhausted Gailly in 
the last lap of the Marathon, has been almost 
overwhelmed with honours. He has been given 
presents by numberless people, he has_ been 
promoted to the rank of sergeant-major in the 
fire brigade, and best of all he has received from 
the hands of the President a furnished house. 
He has always insisted that he owed his victory 
to the support of two of his compatriots who 
finished respectively fifth and eighth. There- 
upon each of them has also received a furnished 
house, presumably on a smaller and less gor- 
geous scale. We had already been told of a great 
Czech runner receiving a considerable step up 
in the Army, but of so solid a reward this is 
the first we have heard, and it may make us 
inclined to ask when is an amateur not an 
amateur. It is a nice question, but perhaps we 
had better not be too censorious lest we be 
accused of hypocrisy. We certainly seem to 
have in our own world of games some rather odd 
amateurs. 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


HILE I was wandering by lone sea 
W rrcateers near the mouths of certain 
estuaries recently in hopes of a glimpse of 
the rare avocet, which I did not see, it occurred 
to me that, since of recent years gulls have 
invaded the territory of our inland birds in far 
greater numbers than they did in the past, 
crows and jackdaws, on the principle of getting a 
bit of their own back, are now more plentiful 
and aggressive near the high-water mark 
than they used to be. These longshoreman’s 
tactics on the part of the black intruders, 
I noticed, were strongly resented by the resident 
kittiwake gulls, and there was hardly a moment 
when there was not a singularly ineffective 
aerial combat taking place overhead between 
a gull and a crow or a jackdaw which, finding 
the inland ploughed fields crowded with sea 
birds, had come down to the shore to draw a 
ration from the variegated fare that every big 
breaker washes up during heavy weather. 
Another bird that was also frequently 
engaged in territorial disputes with both the 
black scavengers and the kittiwakes was the 
green plover, a small number of which were to 
be seen in most of the ploughed fields by the 
cliff's edge. The peewit’s general appearance 
does not suggest that he is a redoubtable war- 
rior, since both his feet and his beak are designed 
solely for peaceful pursuits on the farm fields, 
but this does not deter him from asserting his 
rights in a most pugnacious manner whether 
the intruder be a more or less harmless jackdaw, 
a not-so-harmless carrion crow, or a_ blood- 
thirsty peregrine. 
* * * 
T is obvious, however, if one observes the 
movements of birds when there is one of a 
predatory variety in the offing, that they pos- 
sess a sixth sense which tells them at once if the 
approaching hawk or falcon is in a nasty or a 
peaceable frame of mind. There are occasions 
when the passage of a sparrow-hawk or a pere- 
grine over the hedgerows sends every small 
bird scurrying to safety in the undergrowth, but 
there are others when no bird is too small and 
insignificant to show its supreme contempt for 
the raider by what appears to be a savage attack 
on him. The same state of affairs exists in our 
rivers and lakes, where in the morning one may 
notice shoals of small fish jumping in terror 
from the passage of a pike, and later in the day, 
when the sun has warmed the water, may see 
the same great pike lying peacefully a few inches 
below the surface with a crowd of fingerlings 
swimming round him, and even nosing his 
flanks and peering into his mouth to ascertain 
if his digestive organs are working properly. 
* * * 
S I stated in some recent Notes, the stoning 
of prophets, one of the pastimes of the 
peoples. of the Middle East some two to three 
thousand years ago, probably provided quite 
as much amusement and excitement as do 
association football and greyhound racing to- 
day. Everybody enjoyed it, except of course 
the unfortunate prophet, but nowadays this 
popular sport has almost died out, since no one 
dares to prophesy in this most uncertain world 
where no man can, or in fact feels any desire to, 
look into the future. The only amusement left 
to us is to do the exact opposite of prophesying, 
which is to try to elucidate, in other words to 
explain away, some of the historical miracles of 
the past, and if one presumes to do this one can 
be sure of being stoned most efficiently in the 
Press and elsewhere. The stones of varying 
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E. W. Tattersall 


THE MARKET HALL, CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


sizes are hurled at one by a number of people— 
those who have made the episode their special 
study and think that they know far more about 
it than one does oneself, those who object to any 
attempt to explain away a miracle and those 
who write indignant letters to editors on any 
subject regularly once a week. 

I say all this with some knowledge of 
the matter, since several years ago I wrote a 
book on Sinai in which I endeavoured to explain 
how the drowning of Pharaoh’s host occurred 
when they were pursuing the Israelites. My 
views, which were based on many years’ resi- 
dence in the peninsula, was that the disaster 
occurred in a marshy and reedy depression in 
the north of Sinai which is flooded when there 
is a heavy northerly gale blowing, and not in 
the Red Sea at all. I maintained that there was 
in fact no reason to connect the Red Sea with 
the incident in any way, since the Hebrew words 
in the Book of Exodus are Yam Suf, which 
means Sea of Reeds, and not Red Sea, and that 
for well over a thousand years we have been led 
astray by a translator’s error. 

Immediately the book was published the 
stones began to fall around me like hail, and 
even to-day, seventeen years later, delayed- 


action ones are thrown at me by those who have 
just discovered the book and disagree with my 
views. However, the University of California 
African Expedition, with a team of archeolo- 
gists, psychologists, geomorphologists, palzon- 
tologists and other learned men, have recently 
completed a six-months’ exhaustive tour of 
Sinai, and as the result of their investigations 
affirm that the disaster to Pharaoh’s host cannot 
have occurred in the Red Sea, but must have 
taken place in a reedy lake if the north of the 
peninsula, though they do not state that I was 
the stoned prophet-in-reverse who put up the 
hare in the first place. 

One of the people who threw a stone at 
me when my book was published was the late 
King Fuad of Egypt, but his stone was a quite 
soft and reasonable one. During an audience 
I had with His Majesty he discussed my theory 
of the Forty Years’ Wanderings, and said that 
I had made the usual mistake in thinking that 
the Egyptian Army were chasing the Israelites 
across Sinai to bring them back to Egypt. 
‘““You can depend upon it,’’ he said, ‘‘that we 
were not trying to bring them back to Egypt, 
but that we were driving them right out of the 
country.” 
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REVOLUTION IN BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 


Written and Illustrated by ERIC HOSKING and CYRIL NEWBERRY 


APPY were the days, in the years preced- 
H ing the war, when the bird photo- 

grapher could sally forth with his whole 
equipment slung over his shoulders. Camera, 
tripod, stool and hide were virtually the limit 
of what was required to cover the range of bird 
photography then practised if one excepts the 
few enthusiasts who carried their labours into 
the night to study owls by flashlight; and even 
the flash equipment of those days added only 
slightly to the encumbrance, so that it was 
generally possible to carry everything to the 
site on one visit. 

Nests in remote and uninhabited places, 
and inaccessible mountain birds, did sometimes 
call forth strenuous exertions in the transport 
of our gear, but the pursuit of bird photography 
was, in general, not unduly laborious—or so it 
seems to us now in the light of modern develop- 
ments. The intense activity of the compara- 
tively short nesting season did, however, keep 
us hard at it, trying to work in 25 hours to every 
day and to be in several places at the same time. 
Results were excellent so long as we took care to 
avoid those moments of intense excitement and 
extremely rapid motion that occur from time to 
time in every nest, and we naturally tried to work 
within the limitations of the equipment then 
available. 

Now the high-speed electronic flash has 
arrived to open up vast new fields to the camera 
and to add fresh interest and zest to the bird 
photographer’s work; but at the same time it 
has so added to the complication and bulk of the 
equipment that if he wants to pioneer in these 
new methods of bird photography, he must be 
prepared to take with him much more gear than 
he can carry single-handed, and he must plan 
his operations with the problem of transport 
very much in mind. Gone, for the moment, is 
the old freedom to wander care-free and at will, 
but in its place is a new freedom to portray a 
very wide range of rapidly moving subjects and 
to do so without even a thought as to whether 
the light will be suitable. 

What is this high-speed flash, and what are 
its potentialities that, with all its apparent 
inconveniences, it should have had such an 
effect on bird photography? Briefly, it is a high- 
voltage electric discharge through a glass tube 
filled with certain rare gases that glow very 
brightly under the action of the electric current; 
and the glow is of such short duration—it 








THE AUTHORS’ APPARATUS FOR PHOTOGRAPHING BIRDS BY 


HIGH-SPEED 


FLASH IN POSITION IN FRONT OF A WHEATEAR’S NEST IN A HOLE IN THE 
STUMP OF A FALLEN TREE. The photo-cell trigger unit is on the right of the tree. 


(Below) Diagram of the electrical circuit employed 


can be as short as a few 
millionths of a second— 
that almost any moving 
thing can be “‘stopped”’ by 
such an exposure. The 


power for the portable 
flashlamp is derived from 
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a small accumulator which 
feeds through a vibrator 
and high-ratio transformer 
to charge a condenser pack 
to about 2,500 volts. This 
voltage is applied to the 
electrodes of the discharge 
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lamp, but the lamp does 

not flash until the gas between the electrodes is 
ionised. This condition is brought about by a 
further high-voltage pulse generated at the 
instant one wants to fire the flash. The actual 
initiation of this trigger pulse is effected auto- 
matically by a small contact built into the 
shutter mechanism of the camera and so 
adjusted that the flash occurs at the moment 


Flash 
tube 


when the camera shutter, set at its fastest speed, 


is fully open. 
principles of the circuit. 


The diagram shows the basic 


Electronic flash is the flashlight par excel- 


lence, 


being consistent in quality and in bright- 


ness, easy to operate, and without the necessity 
of changing the foil-and-wire-filled type of bulb 


that has been largely used in the past. 


It can 


THE COCK WHEATEAR AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE NEST, AND (right) THE HEN FLYING UP TO THE NEST HOLE WITH 
FOOD IN HER BEAK. Both these photographs were taken by high-speed flash 
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THE HIGH-SPEED FLASH CATCHES A COAL-TIT PREPARING TO ALIGHT AND (right) IMMEDIATELY AFTER ALIGHTING 
AT THE ENTRANCE TO ITS NEST IN AN OLD PETROL TIN 


TWO METHODS OF QUITTING A NESTING-BOX: A BLUE TIT BANKING SHARPLY IMMEDIATELY ON LEAVING, AND 
FLYING STRAIGHT AHEAD CARRYING A FAECAL SAC 
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A SPOTTED FLYCATCHER PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


1948 


HIGH-SPEED FLASH BRINGING A HOVER-FLY TO ITS NEST IN 


AN OLD KETTLE AND LEAVING THE NEST 


be built to give almost any light output required, 
the only limitation being the weight of the 
equipment, which naturally increases with the 
power of the set. 

Several makes of portable electronic flash 
equipment are available to-day, but none that 
we have seen is powerful enough to deal with 
the range of photography that we have been 
working, so, with valuable help from our friend, 
Dr. P.S. H. Henry, of Manchester, we have had 
to build our own. Strange as it may seem, it is 
the photography of birds in flight i bright sun- 
light that demands the greatest power from the 
flashlamp. The shortest exposure that can be 
given with the ‘‘between lens’ shutters 
normally available is about 1/300 sec. That, of 
course, is much too long for birds in rapid flight, 
so we have to reduce to the smallest possible 
extent the effect of daylight on our plate while 
the shutter is open. This can be done only by 


A GREAT TIT FLYING FROM ITS NEST IN A TREE STUMP. 


‘stopping down”’ the lens aperture, so we “‘stop 
down”’ as far as the output from our flashlamps 
will allow, and the greater the power of the flash 
the more we can reduce the effect of the daylight 
exposure during the shutter opening. In our 
case, with a flash energy of about 300 joules, we 
can ‘“‘stop down”’ to {36 when the lamp is 4 ft. 
from the subject. 

Flashlight is essentially a technique that 
must be reserved for those occasions when one 
can get reasonably close to one’s quarry, and at 
first sight it may seem foolish to carry round 
this heavy equipment rather than use the 
natural lighting that is at hand, but, where it 
can be used, the new technique has many advan- 
tages over the old. The first, and perhaps the 
most important, is that the very short exposures 
that we now use avoid any possible chance of 
movement spoiling the pictures. We no longer 
have to wait for an instant when the bird is 





momentarily poised, but can make an exposure 
whenever we choose, portraying rest or motion 
with equal facility. Indeed, the tendency now 
is to reverse the old order of things and to get 
all the possible action into our pictures. 
Consider the pair of photographs of the 
coal-tit arriving at the old petrol can in which 
she had a nest of young. The first is full of 
action, the bird’s eye keenly watching the hole 
on which she is about to alight, the feet held 
forward and the toes spread ready for gripping 
the perch, and the wings and tail held out in an 
attitude of braking. The second picture might 
have been taken by the ordinary methods of the 
past. It was, in fact, taken by exactly the same 
high-speed flash technique as the more active 
shot. Thus the high-speed flash, while making 
possible the photography of birds in flight, loses 
nothing in quality when it comes to dealing with 
the more usual type of bird portrait. The same 


(Right) A SEDGE-WARBLER FLYING DOWN TO 
ITS NEST AMONG RANK HERBAGE 
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thing is exemplified in the picture 
of the spotted flycatcher. 

A further advantage of high- 
speed flash is that by discounting 
daylight one has the lighting entirely 
under control. On breezy days of 
sunshine and cloud patches it was 
always something of a gamble 
whether the bird would return 
during a sunny or a dull patch, and 
there was often no time for that 
last-minute adjustment of the shut- 
ter to make our exposure fit the 
lighting. Now we need take no 
notice of the fluctuating light. The 
sun may shine out in full brilliance 
or a dark storm cloud may threaten 
with its murky gloom, but we know 
that our lamps will give their 
standard light output whenever we 
choose to flash them. We can, 
accordingly, after a little experience, 
adjust our lens aperture correctly 
for the various subjects that we 
encounter, and we can be certain 
that every negative will be correctly 
exposed. Moreover, by using two 
lamps, we can arrange the lighting, 
soften the shadows, and obtain a 
whole series of negatives of con- 
sistent quality. One thing one can- 
not do in using flashlight out of 
doors is to project the light far on 
toa background, with the result that 
distant backgrounds often appear 
unduly dark; but one can often 
minimise this disadvantage by 
taking the photographs against a 
natural background that is not too 
distant. There is a tendency among 
some bird photographers on the 
other side of the Atlantic to get over 
this difficulty by using artificial back-cloths 
for their pictures, but we do not favour such a 
procedure since the results are often exceedingly 
unnatural and the technique must exert a 
considerable influence on the bird’s behaviour. 

So far it would appear that everything is so 





A YELLOW BUNTING HOVERING ABOVE ITS NESTING- 
PLACE 


well under control in the photographing of birds 
by high-speed flash that there could be no 
possibility of a failure. We have eliminated 
movement of our subject and we have made 
certain of correct exposure, but there remains 
one other “crucial element—focus; and focus, 
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in a rapidly moving subject at 
close range, is difficult to achieve. 
For a short time it remained the 
weak spot in our system, but now, 
thanks to the inventive genius of 
Dr. Henry, the problem has been 
solved, and the bird, by passing in 
front of a specially arranged photo- 
cell, automatically trips the camera 
shutter and the flashlight at the 
instant when it is itself in focus. 

Apart from the thrill of using 
high-speed flash and breaking fresh 
ground with our subjects, we are 
finding new material for study in 
the resulting photographs. The 
most obvious application is to the 
aerodynamics of bird flight. It will 
require an expert in the subject to 
utilise this material to the best ad- 
vantage, but a close scrutiny of 
some of the flight pictures will give 
most of us a clearer insight into 
the mechanism by which a bird 
flies. 

Then, too, the details of court- 
ship and aggressive display, both of 
which have periods of intense ani- 
mation, can now be captured on the 
photographic plate, and records can 
be obtained, with a clarity seldom 
possible before, of the food carried 
in the bill, so that entomologists 
are able to identify a considerable 
portion of the diet. Feeding be- 
haviour at the nest is a further item 
that will repay recording, and, 
indeed, a great part of the active 
life of a bird is now open to study 
by the camera. 

Further development is taking 
place rapidly to simplify the equip- 
ment and to reduce its weight for a given light 
output, and such advances will be welcomed 
by no one more than the bird photographer; 
but for the time being we have a useful new 
tool and we are having great fun in realising 
its potentialities. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES |. ay enwnep tewss 


NHERITED characteristics, their causes and 
| effects, are subjects which deserve more 

attention than is usually given them. Why, 
for instance, should the Scots be so consistently 
reliable that the very sound of a Scottish voice 
breeds confidence? What is it in the Welsh 
composition which produces singing and argu- 
ment, and whence do the English derive their 
love of gardens and dogs? Did their Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors arrive on these shores carrying 
elk-hound pets in their prowed ships, and how 
soon did they start growing things in the Celtic 
villages that they first laid waste? These natural 
green-fingers are a familiar phenomenon, but one 
has to bring a puppy to London before realising 
the full force of what psychologists would call 
the dog-complex in the English character. 


* * * 


TIMID bachelor of my acquaintance took to 

knitting in the train because it led to so 
many passing friendships with kind and helpful 
ladies, but for anyone suffering from loneliness I 
can recommend at first hand a morning in London 
with a young and attractive dachshund. By 
lunch-time I had almost decided in favour of a 
printed leaflet, stating name, parentage and age, 
but of how many pleasant encounters would I 
have then deprived myself? Looking back on 
the first day’s harvest I remember chiefly the 
friendly men and women in the queue outside 
the horse-meat shop (not to mention the 
butcher inside its unspeakable precincts who 
said “‘Two-and-three to you, dear. You’ve a 
kind face’’) and the colonel’s charming lady in 
the fruit shop who used to keep dachshunds 
Successfully through the alternating colds and 
heats of Peshawar. 

Then there were the park-keeper who 
advised on the best method of cooking the 
horse-meat (‘Just cover it with water and 
Steam gently with the lid on. I find that the 


best way, m’self’’); the half-dozen babies and 
children who leaned out of perambulators and 
push-chairs uttering cries of joy; and the nine- 
year-old schoolgirl on the bus top calling to her 
two companions, “‘ Bags I sit next to the puppy!”’ 

Finally, it is impossible to forget the strange 
individual who held me with his glittering eye 
on my way to the pillar-box while the rain fell 
on us both and the dejected dog. He was 
passionately against inoculation for the pre- 
venting of distemper, and recommended instead 
senna pods and a necklace of tarred string. The 
senna pods were to be cut up with scissors before 
simmering, and if tarred string was unobtainable 
I was to get strong twine, smear it with the best 
Stockholm tar and then crochet it. 

“Do you crochet?’’ he asked fiercely, and 
I dared not say that I hadn’t for years and hated 
it when I did. Such is the force of personality 
that I stood there in the rainy dusk, seeing 
myself for ever cutting up senna pods and 
crocheting tarred string, adding a stitch as the 
years passed and my dog grew larger and longer, 
while this total stranger drenched me with his 
life’s story and the loss of his job as an account- 
ant. ‘‘But I have a little sideline,’’ he ended, 
and there was something nearly sinister in his 
voice. Did he sell Stockholm tar, or cut up 
little sausage dogs and sell their silky skins? And 
all this, I reflected as I tore myself away, was 
vouchsafed me because of a small, brown puppy. 


* * * 


HERE is no doubt about it, she is an 

engaging companion and most particularly 
at this time of year when in colour and action 
she resembles nothing so much as a blown leaf, 
bowling along with all the “‘keen sense of fun 
which Barrie attributed to fallen leaves in 
Kensington Gardens. Most of them are down 
now, these leaves of 1948, and in London 
squares the scent of their burning hangs like 


” 


incense on the air. But this ritual of burning is 
abhorrent to the country compost-gardener, 
busily engaged in stirring his precious heap, 
turning the most unlikely things to sweetness. 
Even in this respect there are different 
methods, and I know one green-fingered man 
who never adds leaves to his compost heap, but 
piles them directly round his beloved flowering 
shrubs, there to work their secret alchemy and 
no doubt act as protector from frost. In his 
case it obviously succeeded, witness his Per- 
nettyas—usually so temperamental but all 
looking perfectly happy—and that attractive 
Hibiscus syriacus, charmingly in bloom in mid- 


October. 
* *k * 


O far as the gardens went there was a lot to 
be said for this year’s wet summer and 
golden autumn, and now that once more the 
stage is ‘‘set for the old act of winter’’ we can 
take stock of the year’s harvesting. -There is a 
sense of sweet order and preparedness about this 
season as one considers the excellent crop of 
potatoes dug in good weather, the nicely dried 
onions hanging in bunches, bees fed and tucked 
down (one colony in a fine new hive of cedar 
wood), and the fattened pig approaching the 
end of his placid days. 

Apples were a disappointment, though so 
far the greengrocer is filling the gap, but there 
has been no lack of other crops and the jams and 
jellies and bottled fruit stand in neat regiments. 
Nor are these well stored shelves by any means 
confined to large houses; thanks in great part 
to the Women’s Institutes there are now few 
homes without their store cupboard. 

None of us knows what storms and stresses 
this winter will bring, but to know that we have 
husbanded the good things of earth to the best 
of our ability gives a feeling of courage and 
serenity. 
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THE ART OF CUIR-BOUILLI 


By JOHN W. WATERER 


EATHER, probably man’s first manufactured material, has many 
remarkable properties, but none more noteworthy than its 
capacity for being moulded into shapes which can subsequently 
be permanently set with an astonishing degree of rigidity combined 
with lightness of weight. Itseems probable that this property, which 
derives essentially from the unique fibrous structure of leather, was 
a very early and accidental discovery that possibly arose through 
the primitive practice of heating water in “‘leather’’ bags by drop- 
ping in heated stones. The word “‘leather”’ is here placed in inverted 
commas because it is impossible to determine when the early method 
of merely preserving pelts with fats or brains gave way to one which 
produced recognisable leather. While cuir-bouilli was eventually pro- 
duced in many parts of Europe, notably in France, Italy and Ger- 
many, where it became a popular medium for a decorative skill of 
great competence, its most logical development seems to have occurred 
in Britain, and there is some ground for the belief that it may even 
have originated here. SaaS ; 
Unfortunately, evidence of the early preparation and use of pREHISTORIC (POSSIBLY NEOLITHIC) LEATHER VESSEL. 
eather very slight, and although many examples of medieval Loggher containers such as this may be considered the ancestors of 
© ms “ < “ieS S ‘ive, 2 >CISE § c > 2 , ° . “We . 
cuir-bouilli, under which they are ene classified, remains ob- medieval cuir-bouilli. , (Right) SAXON DRINKING VESSEL. Frag- 
scure. It can be taken for granted that none of the leather pro- ments of leather adhering to the silver zum and ornaments indicate, at 
duced by ancient methods of tanning could be subjected to boiling this early date, a highly developed technique in the making of leather 
in the true sense of the word without losing essential properties; and drinking vessels 
a remarkably fine state of preservation is com- 








mon to nearly all surviving examples. The 
medieval workman left no records of his meth- 
ods, and it is thought that trade secrets were 
sometimes maintained by deliberate myths. 
Disclosure to the unauthorised was a serious 
offence against the rules of the craft guilds. 
Nevertheless, the term ‘‘boiled’’ must have 
some significance. From the time of the 18th- 
century encyclopedists, who did so much to 


record for posterity information about ancient 
handicrafts, but failed to elucidate the mystery 
of cuir-bouilli, various conjectures have been 
made as to the actual methods employed. It 
has, for instance, been suggested that the leather 
was boiled not in water, but in oils, waxes or 
resins. But while there were, no doubt, varia- 
tions of method for different purposes, none of 
these conjectures is consistent with the evidence 


a mixture of wax and resin, would certainly 
stiffen leather when cold, but it would soften 
again when warmed, as, for example, when a 
container was filled with hot liquid such as 
mulled ale or stood near a fire; it would also 
add considerably to weight, whereas one of the 
features of cuir-bouilli is its lightness. Impreg- 
nation with resin would cause brittleness, but 
such articles as drinking mugs (black-jacks) and 


offered by extant examples. Boiling 
in oil can be eliminated, as this would 
render leather soft and pliable, not hard 
and rigid. Impregnation with wax, or 


jugs (bombards) were extremely durable and 
remained in use for very long periods. And such 
a method would render unnecessary the habitual 
lining of such articles with pitch or resin (or in 





Crown Copyright 
CRUPPER OF HORSE ARMOUR, PROBABLY l4th-CENTURY. In the Tower. (Right) 14th-CENTURY CARRYING CASES FOR 
SILVER EWER AND BASIN (left and right) AND (middle) UPRIGHT WATER-BOTTLE. Public Record Office 








ITALIAN POWDER-FLASKS: 15th-CENTURY, WHOLLY OF LEATHER, MOULDED AND TOOLED, AND (right) LATE 16th-CENTURY, 
WITH LATTEN MOUTHPIECE AND GOLD-TOOLED. (Right) 15th-CENTURY COFFER OF HARDWOOD COVERED WITH 
DECORATED PANELS OF CUIR-BOUILLI. Probably Portuguese 
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the higher grades with silver 
or pewter) to waterproof the 
interior. Further, no example 
I have examined provides 
evidence of any of these sug- 
gestions. 

An interesting feature of 
the history of leather through 
the ages is its consistent use 
for common, everyday pur- 
poses because it was, at the 
time, the most suitable mat- 
erial available. Leather bot- 
tles and drinking vessels were 
virtually unbreakable, and un- 
til pottery and glass became 
plentiful and cheap, were in 
daily use in tavern and home, 
in the field or on the journey. 
But these uses and others 
passed out of currency as the 
way of life changed or new 
materials and methods of fab- 
rication were developed. But 
although there is no place in 
the contemporary world for 
many of the ancient uses, the 





principle of cuir-bouilli is still 1l6th-CENTURY PATEN BOX DECORATED WITH MOULDING, PUNCHING AND INCISING. In the 





oe. 


employed for essential things Victoria and Albert Museum. (Right) BOMBARDS (JUGS) AND BLACK-JACKS (MUGS) OF THE 16th 
(including components of im- AND 17th CENTURIES. Each is moulded from a single piece of leather except for the bottom. The larger 


portant machinery) for which bombard is 30 ins. high 





17th-CENTURY WATER-BOTTLE OF CUIR-BOUILLI LINED WITH PITCH OR RESIN (left) AND 
FLASK FORMED OF FOUR SEGMENTS OF LEATHER, INVISIBLY SEWN, MOULDED ON WET 
SAND AND DECORATED WITH A BONE TOOL WHILE DAMP AND BEFORE BEING SET. (Right) 
18th-CENTURY LEATHER BUCKETS FOR FIRE-FIGHTING (left) AND FOR HOLDING GUNPOWDER, 
AND A LEATHER BOWL OF UNUSUAL FORM. The gunpowder bucket contains no metal, so as to avoid 


danger from sparks 


no better material and method has yet appeared; and in the undoubted conti- 
nuity of manipulative method probably lies the clue to the ancient process. 
Articles of common use to-day made by this method include trunk-corners, 
bottoms for golf-bags and the like, pump-cups and washers, scabbards, 
certain forms of cigar-cases and so on. An adaptation of the process is also 
employed in the manufacture of hide saddle-seats, leggings and cases for 
surveyors’ tapes. 

In essence the process consists in soaking vegetable (preferably oak-bark) 
tanned cattle-hide in clear cold water, piling it up until it is thoroughly softened 
but free of surplus water (a process known as samming). In this state it can 
be moulded, by hand with wooden blocks or in presses with gun-metal dies, 
into any required shape. Ornamentation is, as a rule, dispensed with in this 
austere age, but the methods employed by the medieval craftsmen—embossing 
from the back, modelling with bone tools on the surface, incising or punching 

could all be used while the material remained wet and soft. 

Certain ancient articles, such as flasks, were moulded on a foundation 
of damp sand which would be firm yet pliable. To-day, an article, 
after moulding, is oven-dried in a carefully controlled temperature, 
upon which depends the degree of hardness; over-heating induces 
brittleness. 

Some change of method is to be expected over so long a period as that 
during which cuir-bouilli has persisted, and it is possible that in early times 
the setting may have been accomplished by plunging the finished (moulded 
and decorated) object momentarily into hot water and then allowing it to dry 
in a warm atmosphere. 

Such a method is consistent with the name cuir-bouilli and would 
also. account for a certain measure of distortion sometimes apparent 
but not explicable by use or deterioration. Variation of the ancient 
method has been referred to; an example would probably be the cuir-bouilli 


against the effects of immers- 
ion, possibly by the applica- 
tion to the surface of wax or 
resin. Similarly there are vari- 
ations to-day, such as certain 
types of mechanical leathers 
which are moulded first, 
steeped in wax, put back 
into the moulding tools for 
reshaping and finally, when 
set hard, finished on the 
lathe. But in other instances 
the simple samming and dry- 
ing method is all that is 
used. 

Thus, as with so many 
things, the use of leather for 
the common purposes of 
everyday life still follows an 
age-old tradition, but with 
no slavish and unimagin- 
ative adherence to outdated 
styles and methods. The 
manufacture and use of 
leather remains vital because 
those who make and use it 
keep abreast of the times 
and adapt both the material 
and the method of use to 
current requirements. 





Council of Industrial Design 
boats the use of which Froissart attributes to Edward III (of England) in MOULDING LEATHER TRUNK CORNERS WITH 
the French wars. These must have been protected externally in some way PHOSPHOR-BRONZE DIES 
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THE MOTOR SHOW-II 


GREAT ADVANCES IN COACHWORK = By J. EASON GIBSON 


} 


both better presented and more repre- 

sentative than any of the shows held on 
the Continent since the war. Apart from the 
technical advances, of which there are many, 
though they may not always be clear to the lay- 
man at first glance, the outstanding feature 
of the show is the high level achieved in body- 
work. This applies not only to the expensive 
products of the specialist coachbuilder, but to 
the standard bodies fitted on the cheaper and 
the medium-priced flow-production cars. 

On such cars as the Austin A70, the Humber 
Hawk, the Hillman Minx, the Singer, the 
Standard Vanguard, and all three of the new 
Morris models, great advances are obvious over 
the previous models from these firms. An 
increase in passenger space has been provided, 
and at the same time the overall weight and 
external dimensions have been reduced. With- 
out going to extreme lengths, which might be 
unacceptable in some quarters, the body form 
appears to be very efficient from the stream- 
lining point of view, with consequent fuel saving 
at high cruising speeds. Practically all cars, 
even in the low and medium priced classes, are 
now employing luggage-boot lids which are 
hinged at the top and spring loaded for easy 
operation. Even the little Morris Minor has a 
bonnet which is partially spring loaded, and, 
after opening, is automatically retained in the 
desired position. 

Although the cars from the U.S.A. are very 
impressive at first glance, partly owing to their 
size and glistening chromium, a closer inspection 
reveals that the standard of finish does not 
compare with that of an equally priced British 
car. One item of equipment which appears to 
be better laid out on the Trans-atlantic cars is the 


sh motor exhibition at Earls Court is 





2.—THE £7,500 COUPE BY HOOPER ON THE DAIMLER STRAIGHT EIGHT. The bench type 


conjunction with armchairs at the back, is unusual but effective 


front seat, used in 


ea ES 
3.—A FOUR-DOOR 


- 


1.—THE 2}-LITRE LAGONDA CABRIOLET, THE BODY OF WHICH IS BUILT 





IN THE SAME FACTORY AS THE CHASSIS. By the use of separate mudguards 


the car retains a traditionally British appearance 


now almost universal air-conditioning plant, 
which on some British cars appears to be rather 
an afterthought, as in some cases the volume of 
air passed is clearly insufficient. The lavish 
electrical equipment provided on some of the 
American cars is of doubtful value, and is liable 
to increase service charges. Courtesy lights are 
provided which light automatically when the 
doors are opened, red lights flash on the hand 





SALOON BY FREESTONE AND WEBB ON A BENTLEY CHASSIS. 


influence is apparent in the enclosure of all wheels by detachable panels 


brake lever when the ignition is switched on, 
and a system of flashing traffic signals, recessed 
in the front and rear bumpers, are among the 
complicated features installed. 
One of the most beautiful cars shown at the 
recent Paris Salon was the special Mark VI 
Bentley, fitted with a saloon body by the famous 
Italian coachbuilder, Farina, and although this 
car is not exhibited at Earls Court, I have 
included a photograph of it (Fig. 
6) as an example of the benefits 
to be gained by sacrificing the 
traditional radiator. In many 
cases on the Continent the radi- 
ator cowl is regarded as_ the 
coachbuilder’s responsibility, and 
this undoubtedly enables the 
finished car to have a beauty of 
line that is impossible when the 
trade mark of the radiator has to 
be retained. Although there are 
many examples of the coach- 
builder’s skill, on both Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley chassis, in 
which the body has been built 
out to the full chassis width, and 
the mudguards, as such, have 
become part of the body (Fig. 5) 
the effect is rather spoilt by the 
retention of the makers’ radiator. 
There are those, no doubt, who 
consider that it would be almost 
sacrilege to lose the well-known 
Rolls-Royce radiator beneath the 
panelling of a mere coachbuilder, 
but this view was not shared by 
Sir Henry Royce himself, who 
once stated that the radiator was 
too difficult and expensive to 
*make, and neither pleasing to 
the eye nor of an efficient stream- 
lined shape. 

The present tendency to 
build the body out to the full 
width of the chassis, and for the 
mudguards to disappear as en- 
tities, has given the body designer 
great freedom in providing extra 
items of equipment, while at the 
same time providing extra pas- 
senger space. Owing to the 
thicker doors, pockets of immense 
size are fitted, and, in one or two 
cases, room has even been found 
for such comforts as a cocktail 
cabinet. The use of power- 
operated windows and cabriolet 
heads (which has now spread to 
such mass production cars as 
the new Austin A90) is 


French 
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4—THE NEW FIVE-SEATER BRISTOL SALOON, WHICH IS BUILT IN 





CO-OPERATION WITH SUPERLEGGERA, THE ITALIAN COACHBUILDERS. Great 


luggage space is provided without overhang 


almost universal among the bodies built by 
specialist coachbuilders, and, although electrical 
trouble occurs now and then, it is a develop- 
ment offering greatly increased convenience to 
both driver and passengers. An interesting 
feature is to be seen on the world’s most 
expensive car, the straight eight Daimler, 
with a. magnificent coupé body by Hoopers, 
priced at £7,500. A bench type 
front seat is used with ample 
room for three (a_ refinement 
being the moulding of the seat 
squab in three individual portions) 
but the seats in the rear compart- 
ment are two armchairs (Fig. 2). 
A secondary advantage of this 


method is that the rear 
passengers do not have their 
view restricted by the front-seat 
passengers 

Among quality cars not 


employing coachwork by outside 
specialists is the Lagonda 21% 
litre drop-head coupé. The com- 
plete car, like the Aston-Martin, 
is built under the control of the 
David Brown Tractor organisation, 
and the convertible coachwork 
exhibited is typical of the best in 
British craftsmanship. The neat- 
ness with which the convertible 
top stows away is most com- 
mendable, and like most convert- 
ibles it is infinitely easier to erect 
and lower than those of earlier 
cars. 

The view has been expressed 
that the current tendency to 
build the front of the car out to 
the full chassis width should 
reduce the risk of accidental 
damage, arising in the past from 
the front mudguards being in- 
visible. This is no doubt true, 
but only if the driver’s seat per- 
mits him a really full view. Should 
damage be suffered, the cost of 
repairs will be considerably 4, 
greater, owing to the much 
greater area that will require re- 
spraying. An effort has been made 
by certain makers to counteract 
this disadvantage by splitting the 
mudguards lengthwise, so _ that 
in the event of damage, simple 
replacement can be carried out 
at a mimimum cost. 

Examples of Italian coach 
work—by Farina and _  Super- 
leggera—can be seen exhibited 
on chassis by Alfa-Romeo and 
Bristol (Fig. 4). Beautiful as 
these bodies undoubtedly are, it is 
only right to point out that they 
do not appeal to anything like 
the extent that they did during 
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the years immediately after the war. This 
change of heart can only be explained by the 
quite surprising advances made in British 
coachwork during the last year, whether by 
specialist constructors, or on flow-production 
models. 

A visitor to the show, freshly returned 
from three years in the Arctic, and unaware 
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of the strong appeals during that time to our 
manufacturers to be influenced by Italian body- 
work, rather than by the amorphous tendencies 
of Trans-atlantic ones, would observe that only 
one section of the exhibits looks foreign—the cars 
from the U.S.A. Almost all other cars—French, 
Italian, or British—could come from any car- 
producing country in Europe, and it is clear 
that their designers have a common desire to 
build cars that, owing to cleanness of line, will 
be essentially practical, esthetically satisfying, 
and aerodynamically efficient. As the estimated 
passenger load on the average American car 
is only 1.3, it is difficult to understand the im- 
mense sizes in which most of them are built. 

The new Morris Minor, one of the cheapest 
cars at present available, is worthy of study as 
an example of the advantages to be gained from 
careful proportioning of the principal dimen- 
sions. Although it is only a little 8-h.p. car, the 
internal measurements provide ample room for 
four adults. In fact the width across the front 
seat is comparable with that of certain cars of 
twice the horse power. The luggage-boot, the 
lid of which is hinged at the top, gives as mach 
space as was available on pre-war models of 
considerably greater external size. 

Although of rather limited appeal—it is 
an open two-seater—one of the most admirable 
cars in the exhibition is certainly the new sports 
Jaguar. Apart from its technical features— 
which I hope to discuss next week—this car 
reaches a standard of functional beauty never 
before achieved by a British manufacturer, 


except in stark racing cars, and, as a prestige- 
earner abroad, is probably the most important 
new car to be shown by the British industry. 





5.—A TWO-DOOR FOUR-SEATER SPORTS SALOON BY J. YOUNG ON A MK. VI BENTLEY 
CHASSIS, WITH THE OVERHANG, AT BOTH FRONT AND REAR, KEPT TO A MINIMUM AND 
(below) 6.—THE 41-LITRE BENTLEY WITH FARINA COACHWORK. 


This car, on which the 


traditional radiator has been displaced, was shown at the recent Paris Salon 
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THE PROVOST’S LODGINGS, 
WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


Built between 1773 and 1776 from designs of 
Henry Keene, recently discovered, the Lodgings 
have a lovely landscape setting that is unique in 


Oxford 


HE lawns and the lake and the magni- 
ficent trees of Worcester can easily 


suggest to a visitor strolling in the 
college garden that he has somehow strayed 
into the park of a country house, and when 
the Georgian front of the Provost’s Lodgings 
half reveals itself in the distance the illusion 
is all but complete. The “capabilities” 
offered to the landscape gardener at Oxford 
and Cambridge were necessarily limited. Not 
many of the colleges possessed gardens or 
grounds extensive enough for the ideas of a 
Brown or a Repton to be put into practice 
except on a very restricted scale. At Cam- 
bridge the Backs provided the best oppor- 
tunity, and there the Fellows of St. John’s 
commissioned Brown “to improve their 
walks”’ for them and, later on, in this land- 
scape setting Rickman’s New Court arose, 
more like a Gothic mansion of the time than 
a college building. Of all the Oxford colleges 
Worcester, with its extensive grounds stretch- 
ing away to the river, lent itself most easily 
to landscape treatment. There was this com- 
pensation for its isolated situation on the 
western edge of the city, and for the hazards 
of the approach which, before Beaumont 
Street was laid out, had to be made through a 
labyrinth of slums. 

Unfortunately, no records appear to have 
survived to show when or by whom the gar- 
dens were planned. The ground south of the 
college was purchased in 1741, that to the 
north and west in 1744. The college garden 
is believed to have been laid out by Richard 
Greswell (original of the tutor in Verdant 
Green) when he was bursar in 1827, but some 
of the trees are certainly older. The oldest 
part of the Provost’s garden is the little formal 
garden west of the quadrangle (Fig. 4), suc- 
cessor of the walled garden of the Principals of 
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1.—GEORGE CLARKE’S SCHEME FOR THE COLLEGE AS GIVEN IN WILLIAMS’S 


OXONIA DEPICTA. 


Showing the original design for the Provost’s Lodgings (left) and the 


proposed south range (right) 


Gloucester Hall shown in Loggan’s engraving. 
When the Provost’s Lodgings were rebuilt, 
farther west than their predecessors, the 
meadows came up to the windows, and it is 
doubtful whether any planting was done for 
some time afterwards. Yet it is difficult to 
believe that in designing so fine a terminal to 
the northern range of buildings the architect 
did not have in mind the kind of landscape 
setting that now gives it so much charm 
(Fig. 3). 

In the form in which they were built the 
Provost’s Lodgings mark a departure from 





2.—THE WEST FRONT AND THE MONASTIC CAMERA 


the original plans for the college as they had 
been drawn up by George Clarke with the 
assistance of Hawksmoor and the Oxford 
builder, Townsend. The long drawn out pro- 
ceedings which in 1714 at last resulted in the 
moribund Gloucester Hall being transformed 
into Worcester College were followed by a 
delay of six years before any building was 
undertaken. 

The college, like its predecessor, was 
established in the medieval buildings 
erected by the Benedictines for their 
students and still surviving in part. The 
original bequest of Sir Thomas Cookes, the 
founder, provided no more than a slender 
endowment for the new college, but in 1720, 
with the legacy of Mrs. Margaret Alcorne, 
reduced after litigation to a sum of £798, an 
unpromising beginning was made on the 
chapel, hall and library. Work progressed 
slowly. The interiors of the hall and the 
chapel were not completed until the seventeen- 
eighties. 

The library, thanks to Clarke’s interest 
and generosity, seems to have been finished, 
or nearly finished, in time to receive the 
splendid bequest of his books and manu- 
scripts, which came to the college after his 
death in 1736. One of the Fellows, Roger 
Bourchier, had advanced £1,000 towards the 
building of the library and Clarke gave direc- 
tions in his will that the money should be 
repaid out of his estate. But this represented 
only a small part of Clarke’s benefaction. He 
also endowed six fellowships and_ three 
scholarships, left £3,000 for building a new 
range of chambers and another £1,000 
towards the cost of completing the hall and 
chapel. 

Worcester, though by no means the only 
college to benefit by Clarke’s open-handed- 
ness, came to occupy the place of Benjamin 
in his affections. As virtuoso and amateur 
architect, he took a special interest in its 
buildings, the design of which was largely his 
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3.—“* THE 


own, and in the end he left to it the bulk of 
his fortune, having grown disgusted by the 
quarrels that rent his own college, All Souls. 
Clarke’s scheme provided for a main block 
of three limbs comprising library, chapel and 
hall, with the library set above a cloister, 
open to the west, and the chapel and hall pro- 
jecting from the library eastward to the street 
as balancing wings. Except for minor details 
these buildings accord with his intentions. 
North and south ranges of chambers were to 
run westward to form with the library three 
sides of a quadrangle, and at their western 
ends were to be returned outwards in L shape 
on plan. 

The whole scheme is reproduced in 
Williams’s Oxonia Depicta (Fig. 1). In his 
will Clarke directed that the new (north) 
range for his six fellows and three scholars 
should be built in accordance with the plan 
and elevation there shown; but finding that 
there was not enough room for the new build- 
ing between the corner of the library and the 
old Provost’s Lodgings, he left instructions in 
a codicil that an alternative plan and eleva- 
tion, which he initialled G.C., should be 
followed instead. These drawings have not 
been identified among the many relating to 
the buildings that are preserved in the college 
library, but the effect of the alteration seems 
to have been to set the range a few feet 
farther east. The new building, eight win- 
dows in length, was erected by Clarke’s 
trustees between 1753 and 1759. 

When completed this range must have 
towered about the old Lodgings, which had 
previously been those of the Principals of 
Gloucester Hall. The Lodgings lay imme- 
diately to the west of the new building, having 
formed the western end of the northern range 
of monastic camere demolished to make way 
for the Clarke building. Clarke intended that 
the new Provost’s Lodgings should be built 
on the site of the old ones, and the west 
facade (Fig. 10), four windows in width, 
would merely have reproduced below a pedi- 
ment the treatment accorded to the south 
elevation of the north range. Several drawings 
showing minor variations exist, but all have 
the arched motive for the ground storey and 
the windows of the two floors above recessed 
in vertical panels. 

In 1739, on the death of Mrs. Sarah 
Eaton, daughter of a former Principal of 
Gloucester Hall, the college received a further 
bequest for the endowment of fellowships and 
scholarships. Difficulties and disputes ensued, 
and it was not until 1773 that the first fellows 
and scholars were elected. In this year build- 
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ILLUSION OF A COUNTRY HOUSE IN ITS PARK” 


ing was resumed. It was decided to extend the 
north range to provide the additional accom- 
modation, and, as this involved the demoli- 
tion of the old Provost’s Lodgings, to build 
new Lodgings at the west end. The new 
scheme meant the abandonment of Clarke’s 
rather dull design and the extension of the 
north range much farther west than he had 
visualised. 

The architect whom the college employed 
was Henry Keene, an obvious choice at the 
time, for he had recently been working at 
University College, Christ Church and Balliol, 
and in 1772 was engaged by .the Radcliffe 
trustees to design the Observatory and the 
Infirmary, built only a few hundred yards 
from Woreester. Keene was the subject of 
an article by Mr. Clifford Smith (CoUNTRY 
LiFe, March 30, 1945), which brought to light 
further facts about his work in the correspon- 
dence that followed and which illustrated his 
interest in Gothic, probably fostered by his 
tenure of the post of surveyor to Westminster 
Abbey. When he died in 1776, in mid-career, 
he was succeeded at the Abbey by James 





Wyatt, who had already been stepping into 
his shoes at Oxford. Worcester in 1784 were 
to employ Wyatt to decorate their hall, but 
at the very time when the College com- 
missioned Keene to design their new buildings 
he lost two Oxford commissions to Wyatt. 
It was the younger man, already famous as 
the architect of the Pantheon in London, who 
was chosen to design the Canterbury Quad- 
rangle at Christ Church, begun in 1773, and 
in the same year Keene’s designs for the 
Radcliffe Observatory were set aside in favour 
of ‘another elevation,” almost certainly that 
of Wyatt, by whom the building was com- 
pleted. Keene’s was a star of no more than 
second magnitude; by 1773 he was already 
outshone by Wyatt, in whose hands the 
design for the Observatory acquired a dis- 
tinction and an originality of treatment alto- 
gether beyond the powers of Keene, to judge 
by his other work—even if the idea of the 
“Tower of the Winds” was Keene’s in the 
first place. This is not to decry Keene’s work 
at Worcester, which was performed with com- 
mendable skill. 


4.—THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE LODGINGS AND THE KEENE PORTION OF THE 
NORTH RANGE 





7.—FIREPLACE 
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IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 


Keene’s elevations and plans have recently been 
discovered in the college bursary. They are stitched 
together into a book entitled Designs for the North 
Line of Building at Worcester College Oxford And 
for an Apartment and Offices for the Provost by 
Henry Keene Architect 1773. In lengthening the 
Clarke building he merely designed a pedimented cen- 
tral feature three windows wide and then repeated the 
eight-window elevation of the part completed in 1759, 
For the Provost’s Lodgings at the west end Clarke’s 
uninspired design was abandoned. To ease the tran- 
sition, and also, no doubt, to give some degree of in- 
dependence to the Lodgings, Keene made a break 
forward on the south side (Fig. 4) as well as on the 
north and completely re-designed the west facade 
(Fig. 2). As a result of these north and south pro- 
jections the Lodgings have windows facing in four 
directions. Through one of them can be seen the 
library eastward (Fig. 8), distorted by the old crown 
glass panes in a manner only rivalled by some of our 
contemporary painters of architecture. 

To overcome the westward slope of the ground a 
terrace was formed running along the south side of the 
range and giving access to the entrance to the Lodgings 
in the angle. As the Lodgings are built at a lower 
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8.—THE LIBRARY FROM THE LODGINGS 
THROUGH THE DISTORTIONS OF OLD CROWN 
GLASS 


level it was possible to give them a basement storey of 
considerable height; this is rusticated, and the princi- 
pal rooms are treated as a piano nobile. The con- 
ditions of the site all conspired to produce an effect 
suggesting a country house standing in its own 
grounds. 

Keene’s drawing (Fig. 11) gives no hint of the 
stairs descending to the garden; they were no doubt 
added later. The central composition associating the 
first- and second-floor windows underwent a change in 
execution. Evidently Keene felt unhappy about the 
void left between the windows within his frame of 
coupled pilasters and semi-circular arch, an adapt- 
ation of a composition which he had used in the in- 
terior of the library at Christ Church. His second 
thoughts (Fig. 2) were an improvement. The entab- 
lature was carried across the recess and to support it 
he introduced a pair of columns flanking the central 
window in place of its architrave. The detail of the 
Ionic order and the applied ornaments in Roman 
cement—swag, drops and patere—show him trying to 
keep up to date with the new manner of Wyatt and 
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9.—_THE RUYSDAEL LANDSCAPE BEQUEATHED BY T. R. NASH 
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by Sebastiano Ricci, Roman ruins by the Scottish painter, 
Ferguson, and the Bassano seen on the right of Fig. 5 
were also in the Nash bequest. The portrait of William 
Camden (Fig. 12) is an inheritance from Gloucester Hall. 
Camden had no connection with the Hall, but his friend, 
Degory Wheare, to whom Camden presented the portrait, 
was Principal from 1626 to 1647, and was the first occu- 
pant of the chair of history which Camden founded. The 
antiquary is painted with a copy of his Britannia open 
in front of him. 

When the present Lodgings were built the Provost was 
William Gower, who had succeeded Richard Blechynden in 
1736. A portrait of him by Gainsborough hangs in the 
entrance hall (left of Fig. 5). It is doubtful whether he 
ever actually occupied the Lodgings, as he died in 1777. 
About his self-effacing successor, William Sheffield, little 
more than his name is on record; for the whole of his 
eighteen-year rule the college register is a blank. The line 
has been continued by Dr. Whittington Landon (known 
as “Old Glory’), Richard Lynch Cotton, William Inge 
(father of Dean Inge), C. H. U. Daniel, and the late Doctor 
Lys, whom Mr. J. C. Masterman succeeded last year. 

Keene’s spacious planning provided a house over-large 
for modern conditions. The old kitchen in a separate wing 
on the north side has recently been separated from the 
Lodgings and will be used for college purposes. In one of 
the upper rooms there is now displayed a collection of 














10.—A DRAWING BY GEORGE CLARKE OF HIS PROPOSED WEST ELEVATION OF THE LODGINGS (circa 1730). (Right) 
11.—HENRY KEENE’S ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR THE WEST FRONT (1773) 


Adam. Characteristic of Keene are the out- 
curving “skirts’”’ to the architraves of the 
outer pair of main-floor windows; these are 
not indicated on the drawing. 

The plan provided for capacious cellars 
and for three spacious rooms on the main 
floor—dining-room, study, and drawing-room. 
The entrance hall (Fig. 5) leads to a staircase 
of simple design but ample proportions going 
up round a well lit from above. The Morris 
papers on the walls here and in several 
of the bedrooms date from the _begin- 
ning of Dr. Lys’s provostship. The draw- 
ing-room (Fig. 6), a beautifully propor- 
tioned room with a delicate frieze, occu- 
pies the north end. Its fireplace (Fig. 7), 
incorporating panels of Siena and Breccia 
marbles, is contemporary, but the hand- 
some steel grate is a reproduction and 
was introduced by Dr. Lys to replace a 
far from handsome Victorian one. A fine 
Ruysdael landscape in a pretty Rococo frame 
(Fig. 9) hangs at one end of the room. It 
formed part of a bequest of pictures made to 
the college by the Worcestershire historian, 
T. R. Nash, a former Fellow. A Last Supper 








paintings by Turner of Oxford, given to the 
College by Dr. Lightfoot. 

The garden, much of which had to be let 
go during the war, is returning to order: 
witness the little rose garden under the south 
windows, first. made into a formal garden in 
1903 from a design oi Alfred Parsons (Fig. 4). 
The wall and railing shutting off the quad- 
rangle have been divested of overgrowth 
revealing the lovely wistarias that look so 
well on the south wall. Another clearance 
now makes it possible to see the Lodgings 
from across the lake between the great planes 
and beeches. Whether one views the building 
itself through a vista or looks out from its 
windows to the distant Wytham ridge, the 
illusion of a country house in its park is 
admirably maintained. There are few more 
entrancing pictures even in Oxford than the 
distant view of these lodgings in sunshine 
when the stone takes on a golden hue 
enhanced by the deep green of grass in the 
shadowed foreground. 


(Left) 12.—WILLIAM CAMDEN, THE 
ANTIQUARY (1551-1623) 
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MEMORIES OF SURREY ~- 


OW vividly I remember my first 
H contact with a part of England I 
now love more than any other! 
And it all came about so accidentally. 
Two friends from Australia, after several 
months’ stay in London, thought that 
they would like to sample English rural 
life before returning to Melbourne. They 
suggested that I might like to sample it 
with them. Thus, in the spring of that 
fateful year, 1938, we took a house at 
Gomshall in Surrey (Fig. 1). Bushels of 
pink blossom greeted our arrival there: 
the almond tree by the wicket seemed to 
have made a special effort to welcome us. 
Upon the rough, unadopted roadway 
leading to the house itself it had laid for 
us a magic carpet. The fullness of the 
spring gave little portent of the anxious 
autumn which was to follow—and follow 
so momentously that one had no heart 
even to pick of its fruitage. We did 
gather the almond tree’s produce, how- 
ever. In due season it lay strewn about 
our feet, just where the pink carpet had 
been. 

That springtime in Surrey seems, 
in retrospect, as if it had belonged to 
some golden age which men have des- 
troyed beyond repair. The felicity with 
which we traversed down and woodland 
in search of primroses, and the confidence 
with which we marked some of the 
sturdier plants with a view to trans- 
planting them to our garden later in the 
year; the joy with which we locked the 
door and snibbed the windows before 
hurrying off, with picnic-basket, to explore 
the old church at Wotton, having spent 
much of the previous evening in reading 
to one another, from various books and 
brochures, what one ought to know 
beforehand about Wotton and the Evelyn 
family; our dallying in Abinger Hammer 
until the little figure in front of the 
clock-tower there struck the hour; our 
investigating at Gomshall itself the cress-beds 
watered by the Tillingbourne (Fig. 2); our care 
at Albury not to disturb the silence of the Silent 
Pool; our resolve that we would take the bus 
towards Dorking, and alight where an alluring 
signpost pointed the way to Friday Street, where, 
as the map seemed to indicate, the Tillingbourne 
originated ; our expedition to Leith Hill in order 
to behold what must be one of the most expan- 
sive panoramas in the south-east of England; 
and those frequent shopping excursions we made 
to Shere, less than a mile away from our house, 
travelling not by the Dorking-Guildford high- 
road, but along the byways, along the 
foot-paths and sheep-tracks leading from our 
threshold to the steep lane bringing one, down by 





1.—‘IN THE SPRING OF 1938 WE TOOK A HOUSE 


AT GOMSHALL” 


St. James’s parish church (Fig. 5)—all of this 
now seems to belong to an era which has passed. 

Many times during the last year or two have 
I visited these parts, renewing with them the 
intimacy of a decade ago, and in so doing reviv- 
ing memories of one of the few really felicitous 
interludes in my life. To this locality I make 
my way at least once a month, every month of 
the year I am in England. The road branching 
off so narrowly at Merrow Church, taking one 
up over the Merrow Downs to Newlands Corner 
before falling steeply to Albury and Shere, 
attracts me as does no other south of the 
Border. 

Merrow! Yes, it holds happy associations 
too. The very name is music to me. The 





2.—_THE GOMSHALL CRESS-BEDS, WATERED BY THE TILLINGBOURNE 
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Written and Illustrated by 


ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR 


churchyard there contains some inter- 
esting tombstones and one should note 
the beautiful lettering on those of 
Thomas Brooker, which nowstand against 
the church tower. Somewhere in this 
churchyard, the natives tell me, there 
lies buried a certain French “ Centinel” 
who was present at the execution of 
King Charles. No one can identify the 
spot. Near the north door, however, is 
the grave of Sarah Battey, a centenarian 
who died in 1799. 

By S. David’s rules our ages then 

Were numbered three score years and ten; 

But, if to four score years we gain, 

Our labour’s then but grief and pain; 

To make a good and holy end; 

At ninety years I do depend 

But at one hundred years and three 

The grave’s the bed that best suits me, 

The Merrow Downs are a favourite 
haunt of entomologists. Rare species of 
moths and butterflies are found there, 
But let us revert to Shere before the 
temptation to chase butterflies takes us 
too far afield. This village, accounted one 
of the prettiest in England, has a popula- 
tion of roughly eight hundred, a parish 
church with an octave of bells, a school, 
a village hall, a White Horse Inn, a post- 
office and a telephone exchange, an old 
wooden fire-station, a bank, a war 
memorial, a swimming-pond, an antique 
shop, a smugglers’ lane, a square with an 
aged elm but lacking the primary property 
of a square, a brook with white ducks 
ever upon it (the Tillingbourne flows 
westward through the village to join the 
Wey at Shalford, which, in turn, joins the 
Thames at Weybridge) a police-station, 
and an old prison. The last-mentioned 
stands in a corner of the garden at 
Orchard Cottage, where the Isherwoods 
live. During the recent war it was the 
headquarters of the local A.R.P. 

It was at Jack Grover’s quaint fish 
and vegetable shop in the square (Fig. 4) that 
we did much of our shopping when the byways 
brought us over to Shere from Gomshall. This 
local character we got to know well. Some 
famous shoppers find their way to his stalls. In 
the fish queue one is likely to see peers as well 
as plebs, with shopping-baskets. 

Few who purchase of the vegetarian abun- 
dance to be seen within and without Jack’s shop 
are aware that in the heart of Shere, at the end 
of a lane seldom explored, there lies his produce 
garden. Many years ago its site was the bog 
which, after much labour and perseverance, and 
despite the villagers’ discouragement, he re- 
claimed and cultivated. 

“You'll never make anything of that, 
Jack,” they used to say. 

“Well, I never!’’ they now say 
when they find exposed for sale what 
it produces, 

One seldom sees anywhere finer 
trusses of tomatoes than are grown at 
the extremity of that lane. As for water- 
cress, in no village in England is it 
more plentiful. The Tillingbourne val- 
ley has long been famed for its cress- 
beds. The cress industry is pursued 
there all the year round. Great quan- 
tities, especially of the brown, winter 
variety, are sent regularly from their 
neighbourhood to Covent Garden. 

Jack Grover epitomises Shere. No 
one ever knew better the ways of this 
rural village. Since he was but a lad he 
has had a hand in every one of its 
enterprises and activities. The village 
then had its own special fire brigade. 
Jack’s particular job, when a fire was 
notified, was to dash through its streets, 
ringing a hand-bell at the door of each 
member of this voluntary institution, 
because the sound of the fire-bell seldom 
reached the ears of those living farthest 
away from the old-fashioned premises 
where the fire-engine and its rather 
primitive appliances were kept. The 
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firemen living in Upper Street—that part of 
Shere through which the Guildford-Dorking road 
runs—-were always summoned by Jack’s hand- 
bell. For this service to society Jack was paid 
a shilling per fire. He confesses that, when short 
of pocket-money, he sometimes prayed fervently 
for an outbreak. 

In Jack’s boyhood Shere had its own bea- 
gles—a trencher pack, consisting of about forty. 
Some villagers kept one or two, others kept 
several. One of these beagles was housed over 
at Gomshall, less than a mile away; and the 
older inhabitants of the Tillingbourne val- 
ley often recall the occasion on which this 
animal, hearing the hunting-horn, and not un- 
leashed in time to answer it in the ordinary 
way, arrived in Shere with his kennel! Mr. Webb, 
the village undertaker, long since dead, was 
nicknamed Pop-gun Webb because he acciden- 
tally shot one of the beagles. The villagers 
maintain that to his dying day they never 
allowed him to forget how he shot Driver, their 
favourite beagle. 

Being of the large and athletic type, Jack 
has competed successfully in many a contest. 
Yet it used to be his major regret that, as a 





3.—HOUND HOUSE, NEAR SHERE, ONE OF KING JOHN’S 
SURREY HUNTING-LODGES 


The history of Surrey contains many allusions to the doings and 
movements of King John. One recollects in this connection that 
the county embraces Runnymede, the meadow on the Thames, near 
Staines, where the rebellious barons compelled him to sign on the dotted 
line, aS we now say. John was much in Guildford; the county town, 
during his reign. He visited it a score of times in less than a dozen 
years. In 1200 he spent Christmas there ‘‘with uncommon splendour 
and magnificence.’ Many sites in Surrey are said to have been 
hunting-seats of his; and among the best known of these is Hound 
House (Fig. 3), situated near Shere, each of the pillars at its entrance 
gate being surmounted appropriately by the statue of a hound. 

At Hound House is still preserved one of the royal hounds’ drink- 
ing-troughs. There were other such troughs; but these, I have been 
told, were reduced to rubble by irresponsible workmen. 

Even more interesting are the ghosts of King John’s hounds. These 
have been seen from time to time, bounding across the lawn, and 
leaping through one of the low windows at what is now the back of 
the house. The oldest parts of this lovely house are very old indeed. 





4.—OLD HOUSES IN THE SQUARE AT SHERE 


schoolboy, he was never chosen to play for Shere in the annual football 
match against Albury. On such occasions he was deputed by the older 
poys of the village to cut and collect the sods with which members of the 
opposing teams afterwards pelted one another. But, if they would not 
allow him to beat them at football, they could not prevent him from 
showing them how to swim. Jack’s aquatics began at an early age, in 
the Tillingbourne, which runs at the foot of his garden. His white ducks, 
which are numbered among Shere’s more picturesque inhabitants, now 
cruise and go topsy-turvy in that very stretch of stream where he 
himself dashed and splashed in his younger days. 

Then Jack was also something of a shot. In his house, which almost 
adjoins his shop (you will recognise it by the parrot, a knowing and 
talkative bird) hangs a framed parchment testifying to his having held, 
in 1909, the cup given for marksmanship in memory of Tom Strachey 
(1888-1907), brother of our Minister of Food. 

It was not until 1945 that I had the opportunity of re-visiting Shere. 
One afternoon in the autumn of that year, I stood long and patiently by 
the ancient and decaying elm in front of Jack Grover’s premises, my 
camera perched in readiness upon its stand. At one moment there was 
too much wind: at another too little sun. After much waiting for photo- 
graphic conditions, which never really came my way that day, I released 
the shutter. When I was on the point of moving off, Jack beckoned to me. 
“Now, I’ve been watching you all this time,’ he said; ‘‘and I want to 
give you something for all your trouble, hoping, let me say, that your 
photographs will turn out all right. Half a dozen of these, and half a : 
dozen of "these? ”” He was pe se my attention to two baskets of eggs, 5.—* BYWAYS BROUGHT US DOW N BY THE PARISH 
one lot laid by his hens, the other by his ducks. CHURCH OF ST. JAMES, SHERE 
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CIDER COUNTRY 


than angry with the young Americans 

who found cider more potent than ale. 
With a chuckle not without pride they would 
remark, ‘‘Ah, they don’t know our Devon- 
shire cider.”” The cidcr made by the farmer 
who was my neighbour for many years would 
have put them on their backs in one dark 
draught. 

The old press is still there, in the room 
under the loft, with the runlets in the stone floor 
for carrying away the juice from the heavy 
pressing stones. The stones are circular, and the 
revolution of the press is by a horse-windlass. 
Farmers who like a strong “brew” always 
chose old rum casks for the storage of the fer- 
menting liquor, and half a tumbler of well- 
matured cider of the farm variety so stored is 
a drink to dally over—and not to indulge in too 
freely. 

The “rough” cider of the inn is the next best 

for a good thirst-quencher after a day in the hay 
or harvest fields, but the cider industry has 
passed, like most old individually made pro- 
ducts, from the small cider-maker to the local 
small business group, such as those who were 
making it when we settled in the Devon 
village which was our home for 12 years, and 
from them to the famous big cider firms that 
have gradually absorbed the smaller cider- 
works, 
A Cider apples were favourites on our tables. 
The children liked the tart taste, and the big 
cider apples from the orchards adjoining the 
works were soft, luscious, and with that tingling 
sweetness that goes down well on a hot day. 
We found town friends loved these better than 
Jonathans or the best of dessert apples. We 
were never short. A few pence would buy a huge 
bagful. Often one of our friends would drop a 
collection on the doorstep when the picking was 
going on. 

The modern method differs only in degree 
from the old. The big presses pulp the apples; 
the last drop is squeezed out; and then the 
liquor stands in vast vats to mature. Straining 
keeps out any apple fibre or other foreign 
matter that remains, and the workers seem to 
thrive on the free flagons they are allowed for 
their “‘elevenses.’’ This is the first cider to go 
down any throats after the pressing and strain- 
ing, and it goes down well, and is possibly less 
heady than the long matured. 

Apart from their own orchards, the cider- 
makers purchase the crops from local orchards, 
and the sights of the country take on added 
specks of moving colour as the carts roll along 
the high-hedged Devon lanes, spilling some 


C) UR Devon magistrates were more amused 


LOOKING DOWN 


ON THE CIDER VILLAGE OF ABBOTSKERSWELL 


By HOOLE JACKSON 


of their scarlet and gold 
as they go. The lanes 
are then a child’s para- 
dise. Our own young- 
sters used to vie with 
each other for finding 
the biggest. Then there 
are the fallings with 
which cottagers often 
manage to make a Sun- 
day pie without needing 
to go into an orchard. 
One bank near our home 
would always produce 
a few ‘“‘whackers,”’ lar- 
gesse the farmer never 
troubled about, and 
food for the big, fat 
slugs of the hedgeside 
if left. They fell from 
the boughs high above 
the lane. 

The orchards are 
rarely robbed to any 
large extent, although 
many of them are re- 
mote from the farms; indeed, we were often 
surprised to find them so far from any farm or 
cot. Often our query of “Could we have a few 
apples?’’ would be answered by “Go and help 
yourselves.” 

The loveliest area—to us at all events—lay 
in part of the old triangle of Haytor Hundred 
which takes in the old village of Abbotskerswell, 
with its famous cider works lying just where the 
road to the village dips down from the Newton 
Abbot—Totnes main road. North and east of 
this main road lies some of the quietest country 
in Devon, little troubled by the tourist, and 
best seen from horseback, a cycle-saddle, or 
afoot. 

The whole area was heavily denuded of its 
population between 1850 and 1857 when num- 
bers of the younger generation migrated to 
Torquay, where employment was more varied 
and offered better money. This may have helped 
to keep the villages almost unchanged. Just 
before the war the villages nearest to the Totnes 
—Newton Abbot road had begun to take their 
quota of new houses and bungalows, but, until 
then, they had remained almost unchanged 
since the 1850s. [ 

Abbotskerswell is surrounded by orchards; 
the whiff of the cider works blew into our cot- 
tage with the fresh morning breeze, and the 
lanes have the Devon charm of harts- 
tongue fern and blackthorn, with the flowering 
shrubs of the village gardens adding to the 
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CIDER APPLES GROWING IN THE SHADOW OF 
TORBRYAN CHURCH 








hedgerow beauty. The village, snuggled in a 
hollow, would hold delight for any visitor in 
search of peace, although the outriders of 
Newton Abbot—houses slowly growing along 
the main road, and over the hill-top that carries 
a secondary road—warn that it may not long 
remain in isolation. 

The other cider country, beyond the main 
road, is so unspoiled that it comes like a draught 
of clear water to a thirsty man, after the more 
famous and more visited villages of Devon. 
Those who like quiet exploration might take the 
bus from Newton Abbot to Totnes and drop off 
at Two Mile Oak, where there is an old inn on 
the corner. The lane by the side ‘goes 
nowhere,” but does so delightfully. A few 
meadows, old oaks fringing the lane, and Dart- 
moor in the distance—down the lane, the first 
turn to the left leads past a delightful old farm, 
then along by some grand old beeches, with a 
wood behind, where we watched the badgers 
playing round their earth one night. Then past 
fine cider-orchards to a cross-roads, one lane 
leading to the lovely little village of Woodland; 
the other, on the left, back to the Totnes road; 
and that which goes straight on, to Ipplepen, 
which has a church standing as nobly placed as 
a miniature cathedral. This village, with its 
spacious village green, is a port of call for the 
Newton Abbot—Totnes buses, but its old cot- 
tages, the fine old houses, and the church make 
it the ‘‘capital’’ of all the villages of the cider 
country. 

Farther on, beyond a heath, a hill goes down 
to*Torbryan, again a sheer delight of thatched 
cottages, a fine church, and some limestone crag. 
Torbryan has been rather spoiled in some ways, 
but most of its charm is as untouched as the old 
sexton who accompanied us to the top of the 
church tower. 

4 Towards Woodland there is a whole net- 
work of lanes, like a confusing spider-web on the 
ordnance map. The scent of the apples lies over 
them. We have explored them again and again, 
in those slow, happy walks, from the days of 
wandering hand in hand to those when our 
children went with us. We picked primroses 
along a lane making for Broadhempston— 
another cider centre—until we had our baskets 
filled—and still the hedgebank bands oi sun- 
shine-yellow seemed virgin and untouched, and 
we met no other human, and saw only one in the 
distance, working in a field. That is the charm 
of this cider country which is dominated by the 
hill which the Romans inhabited—Denbury 
Camp. 

It was here—just before D-Day—that we 
found the remote and beautiful woods from 
Denbury to Haytor filled with hosts of young 
lithe men, with darkies playing a pitch-and-toss 
game with horseshoes, but all remaining in those 
camouflaging woods. Many an American will 
recall the soft beauty of England by this picture 
alone. Yet our own little Eden remained 
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untouched even then, and even when the main 
road is fringed, and the road-adjoining villages 
have swollen, there will lie, a mile or so back, 
country that has changed less in look and habit 
than any I know, except perhaps the remote 
parts of Yorkshire. 

Starting from Two Mile Oak, you can 
browse on England, and return by any lane that 
leads to the Newton Abbot-Totnes road—and, 
if you like, try a draught of cider. It is not 
hiker’s country; but it offers the peace which the 


true country-lover feels but cannot explain. 
Even the family names would have been 
familiar to generations of long ago—the same 
family baking bread down the centuries, the 
same family shoeing horses—the Easterbrooks, 
Maddicombes, Winsors, Mortimores, Michel- 
mores, Langs, Sowtons. 

A walk we often took led to Staverton. 
Staverton, which lies beside the River Dart, was 
famous for cider in the 19th century. In 1857 
it was described as ‘“‘noted for the finest cider, 
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always in request for the richness and mellow- 
ness of its flavour.’’ Sage green slate came also 
from here. The quarry was working in the 
reign of James I. 

True country life is repetition which grows 
into the being like the songs of Robbie Burns or 
old folk songs and beloved poetry. This is the 
life—spade, hoe, fruit tree, earth-stained clothes 

which would first raise its head if atom bombs 
were to destroy the civilisation which rests on 
this to blazes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





A VIEW OF PLYMOUTH, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, PAINTED BETWEEN 1745 AND 1749 


SPARE THE LION 
BREWERY 


See letter; Landscape Paintings at Port Eliot 


next Olympic Games. It is not only 
the Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
nations that possess talent to succeed 





[R,—I looked in vain in your admir- 

able leading article of October 22 
on the South Bank of the Thames at 
London and: the 1951 Exhibition for 
a plea for the preservation of the fine 
facade of the Lion Brewery. Is it too 
late for the architects to amend their 
designs so as to incorporate it into the 
scheme and use it for a restaurant or 
theatre, with its balconies over the 
river and the river-side road running 
behind the great arches at the bottom 
of the front in the form of an arcade? 
—JOoHN CODRINGTON, 22, Eaton Mews 
South, S.W.1. 

[We understand that the London 
County Council have decided to place 
the lion that surmounts the building 
in a garden to be constructed on the 
Exhibition site.—ED.] 


RABBIT CHASING STOAT 
Sir,—-With reference to Mr. Potter’s 
account (October 22) of a rabbit 
chasing a stoat, in the spring of 1943 
or 1944, when I was motoring along 
the downs above Longbridge Deverill, 
Wiltshire, a stoat dashed into the road 
about 30 yards ahead of me with a 
young rabbit in its mouth and an 
adult rabbit in hot pursuit. The stoat 
circled round in the road _ several 
times, still with the adult rabbit 
chasing it, and eventually dropped 
the young rabbit and disappeared 
into an adjoining field, followed by the 
adult rabbit.—E. E. Young (Mrs.), 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire. 


SNIPE FOUND DEAD IN 
A SUSSEX TOWN 
Str,—A dead snipe was_ recently 
picked up in the grounds of a tennis 
club in the middle of the residential 
district of Hove. To my knowledge, 
the nearest place where snipe might 
live is Shoreham, but that is some 9 
miles away. I wonder if this bird 
could have been carried by a hawk and 
dropped here.—ErNEsST EDWARDS 

(Capt.), Hove, Sussex. 

[This snipe is probably a bird of 
passage which hit something when 
passing over Hove.—Eb.] 


LANDSCAPE PAINTINGS 
AT PORT ELIOT 
Str,—In my recent articles on Port 
Eliot, Cornwall, I referred to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s painting, A View 
of Plymouth, among early works be- 
longing to the Earl of St. Germans, 
but had no space to include the accom- 
panying photograph of it. It was 
painted between 1746 and 1749, when 
he was living with two unmarried 
sisters at Pymouth Dock,* though 
apparently after his terms of appren- 





ticeship in London with Thomas attained the experience and maturity 
Hudson. The view is sometimes’ typified in the Fourteenth Discourse 
stated to be from Cattedown Hill, (with its appreciation of Gains- 
but seems rather to be from the east borough). 

side of the Cattewater with Cattedown Another “primitive’’ at Port 


in the right foreground. Beyond is 
the Citadel with the town to the 
right and the towers of St. Andrews’ 
and the Charles Church. To the left 
is Mount Edgecumbe. 

The painting, on panel, is a 
strange mixture of conventional tradi- 
tion—regimented in its shape, the 
treatment of the ships and figures, the 
naive notation of details—and his 
ultimate matured manner. There are 
suggestions of what he had begun to 
learn of chiaroscuro in the courageous 
introduction of the setting sun and the 
‘“Turneresque”’ distance, presaging his 
later (though rare) renderings of the 
same effect in such sketches as his 
View from Richmond Hill. But the 
chief interest of the work is its indica- 
tion of the extent that the young 
painter had still to develop before he 





Eliot is the delightfully crude picture 
by some nameless village Reynolds of 
a farm on the St. Germans estate, 
apparently painted towards the end of 
the 18th century. Every item of farm 
life is introduced, making the picture, 
illustrated in the other photograph, 
nearly as valuable a record of Cornish 
agriculture as the earlier and much 
more accomplished scenes at Dixton 
Manor, Gloucestershire, illustrated by 
Mr. Arthur Oswald in Country LIFE 
of April 26, 1946, and June 27, 1947. 
—CHRISTOPHER HusSSEY. 


BRITAIN AND THE NEXT 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


Str,—I would go further than does 
Mr. Wynmalen in his remarks in Bril- 
liant Olympic Riding (August 20) about 
what should be our preparation for the 


as horsemen and need only greater 
experience. The same is true of British 
horsemen and also, as Lt.-Col. F. A. M. 
Webster points out in Preparing for 
the next Olympic Games (October 22), of 
British athletes. 

Col. Webster asks whether the 
School of Athletics, Games and 
Physical Education which flourished 
at Loughborough College cannot be 
restored to its former uses with the 
help of a Government subsidy—as 
apparently is done in Finland on a 
grand scale at Vierumaki. Such a place 
as Loughborough, with its vast playing 
fields, its stadium, covered sports hall 
and facilities for every kind of game, 
would be a godsend to the nation if 
put to its original uses; and it should 
be quite possible to include a school of 
equestrianism, as at Vierumaki. We 
are spending vast sums to improve the 
health and physique of the nation— 


LATE 18th-CENTURY PAINTING BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST OFA FARM AT St. GERMANS, CORNWALL 


See letter: Landscape Paintings at Port Eliot 
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why not do it properly by reviving and 
subsidising our national home of 
sport? 

We British are very slow to learn, 
but surely it should be dawning on us 
by now that it does not pay to start 
preparing for the next war only when 
the first shot is fired. Similarly with 
sport. The next Olympic Games are 
fixed for four years hence. Is it not time 
that we started scientifically to train 
men and horses to take part in them?— 
C. Lestock-REIp (Major), Burghfield 
Mill House, near Reading, Berkshire. 


THE DUKE OF YORK’S 
EWER 


Sir,—In your issue of July 30 I 
described and illustrated the very fine 
painted plasterwork bust of H.R.H. 
Frederick, Duke of York, by the 
sculptor James Charles Lochee, which 
was on view at the recent Regency 
Exhibition at the Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton. It was executed in about 
1788. Twenty years later the Duke 
had made for himself two large silver- 
gilt ewers. One of these, illustrated 
in the accompanying photograph, was 


SILVER-GILT EWER, DATED 1807, FOR- 
MERLY BELONGING TO FREDERICK, The 
DUKE OF YORK 

See letter: The Duke of York’s Ewer 


lent to the Brighton exhibition by 
Mr. William Lee, of York, and shown 
among the magnificent series of gilded 
Regency plate arranged in the ban- 
queting room of the Pavilion. 

This massive, strikingly handsome 
and elaborate piece of goldsmith’s 
work, 13% inches high and 87 oz. 
5 dwt. in weight, is the work of 
Thomas Holland. It bears the Lon- 
don hall-mark for 1807, and is 
engraved with the coat-of-arms of 
Frederick, Duke of York, and with the 
Garter badge. Its body is decorated 
with battle scenes of Alexander the 
Great, and some of the figures in this 
spirited composition are so elaborately 
chased and modelled that they stand 
out in full relief. The rim is enriched 
with a vine stem and grapes and the 
foot with foliage and Rococo scrolls. 
The handle takes the form of a bearded 
terminal figure. 

After his death in 1827 the Duke 
of York’s silver and silver-gilt plate 
was sold by auction at Christies. At 
the sale, which began, Mr. Arthur 
Grimwood, of Christies, tells me, on 
March 19, 1827, and lasted four days, 
this ewer and its companion piece 
formed lots 73 and 74 respectively. 
The ewer of lot 73, which bore the 
classical title of pyraefericulum and 
weighed 87 0z. 5dwt., realised 16s. 
per ounce (totalling £69 16s.) and was 
bought by “Thomas of the Strand.”’ 
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Lot 74, described in the sale catalogue 
as “a ditto, the companion, weight 
84 oz.,’’ fetched 16s. 9d. per ounce 
(£70 7s.) and was bought by “ Brook,”’ 
so the pair must have been split at 
that time. 

The first praefericulum has now 
become the property of Mr. Ernest 
Hunt, of Johannesburg. It would be 
of great interest to know the where- 
abouts of the companion piece.—H. 
CLIFFORD SMITH, 25, Campden Grove, 
W.8. 


KING JOHN’S CASTLE 


S1r,—In view of correspondence about 
King John’s Castle, at North Warn- 
borough, near Odiham, Hampshire, 
you may care to publish this photo- 
graph of all that remains of what was 
once a resort of a king of England.— 
H. Rait Kerr (Mrs.), 22, Elm Tree 
Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


PAINTINGS BY 
EDWARD COLLIER 
From Lady Clavell Salter. 
Srr,—Apropos of your correspondence 
about paintings by Ed- 
ward Collier, I have two 
pictures by him with the 
canvas painted to repre- 
sent wood with three red 
tapes across it. In one 
the tapes hold a London 
newspaper, His Majesty’s 
Speech to Parliament 
(both folded and the 
dates are not visible), a 
quill, a pair of scissors, 
a paper with “For Mr. 
E. Collier, Painter att 
London” on it, an 
envelope with broken 
seal, a knife, a stick of 
red sealing-wax, a comb 
and a tiny paper book 
with ““Memorye’”’ on it. 
In the other picture 

the three red tapes hold 
the London paper, a 
quill, a copy of “Her 
Majesty’s Speech to 
Parliament,’”’ a_ small 
musical instrument, a 
book of music, an 
envelope with two seals, 
a knife (different from 
the other knife), a tiny 
paper book marked 
“Memorye,”’ a stick of 
red sealing-wax and a 
paper with ‘‘For Edward 
Collier Painter att Lon- 
don.”’ 
pictures are 

the same size, 28 by 22% 

inches, in carved oak 

frames of 134 inches. 
They were bought about fifty years 
ago in a shop in the Strand.—Nora 
CLAVELL SALTER, 48, Coleherne Court, 
S.W.5. 


CROSS SUNDIALS 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. H. G. 
Woods’s letter of October 15 about 
cross sundials, in the churchyard at 
Baslow, Derbyshire, there is a 
memorial, in the form ofa cross sundial 
mounted on a stone pedestal, to Dr. 
Wrench, who served the village for 
half a century. The cross is oriented 
north and south, with the a.m. hours 
marked on the east side of the shaft 
and the p.m. hours on the west side, 
as shown in my photograph where the 
shadow is at 5.15 in the afternoon. 

In the late 18th century dial- 
making was a kind of fashionable 
accomplishment. Mathematics had 
come to the fore and their application 
to dial-making became a favourite 
means of inventing some novelty. 
There was a dial of the cross type 
dated 1706 and placed to mark a 
boundary of the parish of St. Stephens 
in the City. About 1930 Prof. 
C. V. Boys made one for Kew Gardens 
which is supposed to be as accurate 
as can be, in fact correct to one 
minute. On the face of the cross is a 
table for the whole of the year giving 
the correction-factor for reducing the 
time shown by the dial to Greenwich 
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THE RUINS OF KING JOHN’S CASTLE, NEAR ODIHAM, 
HAMPSHIRE 
See letter: King John’s Castle 


Mean Time.—C. H. LgEa, 19, Tapton- 
ville Road, Sheffield 10. 

[We are indebted to Mr. L. B. 
Hewitt, of Bath, for drawing our 
attention to the existence of a sundial 
in the form of a cross in the Botanic 
Garden at Bath.—Ep.] 


THE POLYGRAPH PROCESS 


Srr,—Mr. R. C. B. Gardner’s article of 
October 22 on the polygraph process 
adds some interesting particulars to 
the information already available, 
most of which we owe, as he observes, 
to the late W. T. Whitley; and for all 
Whitley’s exasperating practice of 
withholding his references (he was 
sensitive to the pilfering without 
acknowledgments practised at his 
expense), how great is the debt that 
all students of English painting owe to 
him! But while Mr. Gardner tells us 
what pictures were reproduced and 
how the reproductions were regarded 
(save that he relies too much on their 
detractors and ignores the very con- 
siderable appreciation they evoked), 
his explanation of the process, drawn 
from ‘‘a short article in one of the 
London illustrated weeklies in 1934” 
is, I submit, quite inadequate to 
account for the results. 

Tracing the outlines of figures, 
objects, etc., upon a silk screen 
stretched over the original picture 
would be easy enough, though it is not 
apparent how the outline was subse- 


quently transferred; but when we are 
told that ‘‘this screen was afterwards 
placed upon a clean canvas and oil 
paint was pressed through it, colours 
corresponding to the original being 
used,’” this is really too much to 
believe. The author of the article he 
mentions should have been invited to 
try it and see how he got on ! 

“Colours corresponding to the 
original. ’’ Obviously that was the chief 
difficulty to be overcome, wherein lay 
the test of the reproducer’s skill. How 
did he secure the astonishingly accu- 
rate gradations of colour and tone 
which distinguish the reproductions 
after De Loutherbourg? Surely not 
by dribbling paint through a screen, 
unless he did it so cunningly that 
accents, minute touches on foliage and 
aerial perspective were all reproduced. 
And there is no doubt that, pace the 
detractors, the best of these reproduc- 
tions are astonishingly accurate, as 
indeed they were acknowledged to be 
at the time. 

Whitley cited the assertion of 
James Sillett, at one time President of 
the Norwich Society, that with “only 
the partial assistance’’ of the process 
he “would produce a copy or copies of 
almost any picture that could be 
brought to me, so very near as not to 
be distinguished from the original, at 
the proper distance at which the 
original ought to be viewed.’’ With 


(Continued on page 949) 








SUNDIAL IN THE SHAPE OF A CROSS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
AT BASLOW, DERBYSHIRE 


See letter: Cross Sundials 
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FOR EXPORT ONLY DURING 1948 


Now flowing in ever increasing numbers from the 
assembly lines to the markets of the world. 


STANDARD CARS FERGUSON TRACTORS TRIUMPH CARS 
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‘ WY Nile sou Abbess: tad ae 
The 30 h.p. Rolls-Royce Silver Wraith chassis mounted with a four-door saloon 
by James Young Lid., London Rd., Bromley, Kent. Tel : Ravensbourne 3434. 
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This attractive Touring Limousine comes from the Hooper 
collection of superb bodies mounted on the Daimler ‘ Straight 
Eight ’ 
requirements, mounted on a Hooper-recommended chassis, is 
the perfection of a complete car. 


chassis. A Hooper body, specially built to its owner’s 
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whatever shortcomings some of the 
copies could be charged, this claim was 
certainly justified in the case of 
Summer and Winter, the De Louther- 
pourg pair, though when they are 
compared with the originals—and the 
promoters were ready to risk the com- 
parison, hanging picture and copy 
side by side—there is doubtless a lack 
of volume, an indefinable flatness and 
all-overishness about the polygraphs. 

Impasto was just the one attri- 
bute which the mysterious technique 
was unable to suggest, and in view of 
this limitation it is rather puzzling 
that the promoters took on artists, 
like Sir Joshua, with a fat impasto 
instead of relying entirely on those 
who painted thinly, like Angelica 
Kauffman or Van de Velde. Even 
De Loutherbourg is a surprising choice 
from this point of view. 

Mr. Gardner bears _ indirect 
testimony to the success of the pro- 
cess when he writes that copies of 
Summey and Winter “which had 
always been thought to be original 
pictures”’ have been in his family 
since 1826. From that date down- 
wards they must have “spoofed ”’ a fair 
number of people who claimed to 
possess some knowledge of painting; 
as indeed the first polygraph I met 
with many years since, covered with 
dirt and old varnish, completely 
“spoofed ’’ me. 

That such a method of reproduc- 
tion would constitute a threat to the 
artist’s livelihood is sufficiently clear; 
and this consideration, which applies 
particularly to the rank and file, is 
sufficient ‘to explain the violence of 
contemporary denunciations. But the 
list of painters and owners of well- 
known pictures who consented to 
forward the scheme by lending works 
for reproduction is proof that the best 
of these polygraphs were not the 
“wretched daubs”’ that they were 
alleged to be in hostile quarters. They 
have their admirers still—it would be 
improper to say their dupes—if I am 
correctly informed that a pair of the 
De Loutherbourgs were recently sold 
at auction for nearly £200. It is really 
astonishing that modern scientific 
analysis of materials and processes 
has not succeeded in determining 
how they were done. 

Pictures by Peters might prove to 
be of interest from this point of view, 
since according to Henry Blundell of 
Ince he ‘‘ was said to finish his pictures 
in the same manner”’ as the Poly- 
graphic Society.—RALPH EDWARDs, 
Suffolk House, Chiswick Mall, W.A4. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP IN 


WwooD 
From Lady Noble. 
S1r,—The enclosed photographs 


depict a remarkable piece of wood- 
carving in Bath Abbey, namely the 
finial of a disused font cover. The 
three figures appear to represent can- 
didates for baptism, and an iron ring 
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concealed behind their 
heads seems to show 
that the finial is fulfill- 
ing its original intention 
of crowning a font-cover 
(the present cover is, of 
course, of much later 
date). 

The detail of the 
heads, the fine drapery, 
etc., lead one to hope 
that—in spite of the im- 
permanence of wood- 
work —this venerable 
relic may have come 
down to us from the 
great Norman Abbey 
destroyed at the end of 
the 15th century to 
make way for the present 
Perpendicular church. 
Can you or any of your 
readers date it ?>—CELIA 
NOBLE, Friends of Bath 
Abbey, 23, Royal Cres- 
cent, Bath. 

[To judge by the 
volutes masquerading as 
cusping, the cover is 
18th-century. The 
figures forming the finial may be 17th- 
century, though it would not surprise 
us to learn that they are contemp- 
orary with the cover. But they are 
certainly not medieval.—Ep.] 


FOR SAFE CONDUCT 


S1rR,—The other day, while travelling 
through a village about 15 miles south 
of Batticaloa, in Ceylon, I found a car 
halted in the middle of the road and 
the driver dropping a coin through a 
slit on a securely chained brass vessel 
placed in front of a wayside Hindu 
shrine under the shade of a margosa 
tree. This, I was told, was done to 
please the gods and so ensure a safe and 
successful journey, since during the 
long and dangerous trip through 
jungle country accidents often happen 
in the form of tyre punctures, car 
fatalities, and encounters with wild 
beasts such as elephants. “On the way 
back, too, the car is halted to enable 
the driver to drop a thank-offering 
into the same receptacle, the contents 
of which are collected from time to 
time by the person in charge of the 
shrine, set up by the authorities of the 
big village temple far removed from 
the main road. ‘ 

In another place, some 25 miles 
north, I found cyclist passengers drop- 
ping money into the crack of a slanting 
margosa tree alongside the road. This 
again is done to implore the gods to 
grant one safety along a route which 
runs through forest country frequented 
by elephants and other wild animals. 
As in the first instance, offerings are 
dropped on the return journey too, 
but the collections are often filched by 
onlookers, or by folk working in the 
cleared fields not far away. However 
the traveller does not mind this, so 
long as he has done what is required of 
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him in order to invoke the favour and 
goodwill of the gods.—S. V. O. 
SOMANADER, Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


FIGURES OF CHARITY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
S1r,—I was much interested in the 
pottery figures of the Red Maid of 
Bristol and the Colston Boy illustrated 
in your issue of October 15, as I have 
an identical pair purchased in Bir- 

mingham some years ago. 

I wonder if any of your readers 
know of other models of children from 
charity schools. Two charming effi- 
gies of a boy and a girl from the 
Birmingham Blue Coat School were 
removed and placed over the porch of 
the new school when it was moved 
from the middle of the town and 
rebuilt in the suburbs, but I have 
never come across a model of them. 
OLIVE SMITH, 160, Hagley Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 


A MAYORAL CHAPEL 


S1r,—The church in the picture of the 
Red Maid’s School at Bristol (October 
15) is not St. Nicholas’s but St. Mark’s, 
which is more generally known 
locally as the Lord Mayor’s Chapel. 

This church was attached to a 
hospital founded by Maurice de Gaunt 
and Robert de Gurney about 1220. 
At the Reformation the church and 
property of the hospital were bought 
by the Corporation of Bristol. In 1722 
it was fitted up for the use of the 
Mayor and Corporation, and the min- 
ister in charge has the title of the 
Lord Mayor’s Chaplain. Is there 
another city or town in the country 
with a chapel owned by the Corpora- 
tion and an official chaplain ? 

The church of St. Nicholas, which 
stands just over the bridge from the 
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FONT COVER AT BATH ABBEY AND (right) CLOSE-UP OF FINIAL 
See letter: Craftsmanship_in,Wood 


railway station, was put out of action 
during an air raid, but the tall spire 
still stands and services are carried 
on there.—ARCHIE POWELL, Bristol. 


A SECOND CHANCE 
S1r,—Has any of your readers ever 
seen a batsman take two shots at the 
same ball ? 

In a game between the officers 
and men at Barrackpore in 1946 the 
following incident happened. We were 
playing on a very hard ground and 
the pitch was covered with coir mat- 
ting pegged down with pieces of wood. 
The bowler sent down a rather fast, 
well-pitched-up ball, and the batsman, 
jumping out to take it full toss, missed 
it. The ball bounced on one of the 
wooden pegs and shot straight up into 
the air. The batsman recovered from 
his amazement with extreme rapidity 
and hit the ball on the downward 
trajectory straight behind the wicket. 
—R. N. W. BisHop (Capt.), Worcester 
College, Oxford. 


GREEN GROW THE 
RUSHES—OH ! 


S1r,—In her letter of October 15 Miss 
Dean-Smith expresses interest in the 
singing of the song, Green Grow the 
Rushes—oh! “in the mouths of the 
people.’’ The Dean of Durham, Dr. 
C. A. Alington, when headmaster of 
Shrewsbury School (1908-1916) period- 
ically invited his, the School, House, to 
House singing in his private hall, and 
we frequently sang this charming song, 
which I think was one of his favourites. 
The words were given in the House 
song-book and the music was easily 
picked up from those who already 
knew it. I remember the latter as well 
to-day as I knew them in 1916.— 
J. J. M. Reynotps VeEiItcuH (Hon. Lt.- 
Col.), Richmond Park, Surrey. 








TRAVELLERS IN CEYLON MAKING OFFERINGS TO THE GODS FOR A SAFE JOURNEY 
See letter: For Safe Conduct 
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O MY PROPHETIC SOUL! 


last week I particularly wanted to quote 

one story from it, but found in the end 
that I had not room. So in it must go this week, 
because it, to me, is too fascinating to leave out, 
and has an odd psychological interest, almost 
suggestive of diabolical inspiration or an 
uncanny knowledge of the future. It concerns 
Joe Ezar, that lean, brown, slouching figure from 
America, who came here once or twice before 
the war, had a repertory of trick shots, some- 
thing after the model of Joe Kirkwood, and 
entertained the crowd in the course of a round 
by various facetious actions such as putting his 
hat over the hole. These more or less enter- 
taining performances constituted his strong suit, 
but he was not merely a mountebank and could, 
upon occasions, play uncommonly well. 

** * 


Cotton’s story is of the Italian Open Cham- 
pionship at Sestriéres in 1936, which he himself 
incidentally won with a 68, two 67s and a 66. 
There is a prelude to it arising from Ezar’s dis- 
play of trick shots. He first of all put down 
three balls some twenty feet from the hole on 
a difficult sloping green and declared that he 
would hole one putt in three and duly holed 
the last, then put down three more, declared 
that he would this time hole the third—and in 
it went. This apparently led to the president 
of the club saying that a player with such 
powers ought to be able to beat the record of 
the course, which then stood at 67. Ezar 
demanded how much the president would give 
for a 66 and was told a thousand lira. “‘How 
much for a 65?” he went on. ‘‘ Two thousand 
lira,”’ was the answer. ‘‘ And for a 64?” Four 
thousand, said the president. Ezar declared he 
would do a 64 and there and then wrote down 
exactly how he proposed to do it hole by hole. 

And he did it, with the president looking 
on and growing perhaps a little graver as each 
of the first eight holes was reeled off in the 
nominated figure. At the ninth the president 
doubtless felt that his money was safe, for Ezar 
had undertaken to do a three and was still 
fifty yards away from the hole in two. Ezar 
drew his victim’s attention to this apparently 
cheering fact and then holed his pitch for the 
three. The rest of the round went precisely 
according to plan and there you are. It is cer- 
tainly a good story; and equally certainly it is 
a true one and it seems to suggest immense 
possibilities if only we had faith enough. I am 
not a psychologist and have no learned expla- 
nation to offer, if indeed any is possible, but 
there is something a little eerie and unearthly 
about the feat which raises it above the level 
of even the most heroic flukes. 

** * 


I have been racking my brains to remember 
any such other nominated score and have a 
faint recollection of a story of Ben Sayers, on 
a Scottish course, I think Barnton. An Ameri- 
can visitor with whom he was to play asked 
him what score he could do. Ben replied suc- 
cinctly “‘ Fours.’” He meant of course an average 
of fours, but the American said that he must 
do each hole in exactly four. Ben took on the 
task, carefully refrained from threes at the 
short holes, got his fours at all the others and 
duly won his money. That is at least the story 
as I recall it, but this time I am not prepared 
to vouch for it. 

I do know of another nominated score in 
humbler golfing life and have written of it, 
I believe, before; but, as it comes pat to my 
purpose, I will tell the story again as it was 
told to me by its hero, my friend the late Mr. 
J. P. Brocklebank, once captain of the Royal 
Liverpool club. He had at the time a handicap 
of 14 or so and was conscious that by its means 
he ought to win a monthly medal, but the 
anxieties of score play had always produced 
some disaster. Mr. John Ball thereupon wrote 
down a score hole by hole, on which he was to 
concentrate. It was a modest-looking score 
involving no brilliancy and no great risks; it 
began with a six, for instance at the first hole, 
allowing the player to go very wide, and keep far 
away from the dreaded out-of-bounds field. 


Wi: EN I was writing about Cotton’s book 


The rest of the details I naturally do not remem- 
ber, but I know that Mr. Brocklebank stuck so 
religiously to his schedule that once or twice he 
took two putts when he might reasonably have 
holed in one, rather than depart from it in the 
slightest degree. So 17 holes were achieved one 
after the other precisely according to the great 
man’s estimate, and then came the home hole 
for which Mr. Ball had allowed him five. Here 
the player hit his very best tee shot. And then 
he could bear the restraint no longer; he decided 
to cut loose from the schedule and go for the 
carry over the cross bunker. The reader will 
doubtless expect tragedy to ensue and that 
indeed would be the proper moral ending. In 
fact he hit a good second on to the green, got 
down in two putts for a four, beat his nominated 
score by a stroke and won the medal. 
* & & 

Hoylake is of course full of John Ball 
stories and some of them, in the form in which 
they have been handed down, tend to show that 
the great man had, if not an unchancy instinct, 
at least an extraordinarily accurate power of 
prophecy. There is one which I always like, as 
to the final of the Amateur Championship of 
1912 at Westward Ho! in which he met Abe 
Mitchell. Mr. Harold Janion was a spectator 
not easy to move from the immediate precincts 
of the club-house and John was suppésed to 
have said to him, ‘‘ You remember that you had 
to go with me to the 37th at Prestwick.’’ That 
referred to the great final against Freddie Tait 
in 1899, and Mr. Janion admitted, possibly with 
a retrospective shudder, that he remembered it 
perfectly. ‘‘ Very well then,” said John, ‘‘ to-day 
you'll have to come to the 38th.’”’ And, as every 


THE STILL, DARK POOL - 


EECHEN woods surround it—the still, 
B dark pool. A few larches and oaks, but 
mostly beech. It lies deep in a hollow. 
You would not guess it was there; you cannot 
see it from the narrow, high-banked Devon lane 
close by. There is an old barn, a manure heap, 
a crumbling stack, and a tumble-down gate on 
top of the bank. In front of you are the thick 
trees. They appear insignificant at first because 
you are almost on a level with their tops, but 
as you descend the slippery bank you see they 
are full-grown trees, magnificent beethes, with 
their smooth grey columns rising up, stained 
dark with runnels of moisture, and in places 
patched with close green moss. The steep 
slopes are a rich red-golden hue from the fallen 
leaves, for the beech leaf seems proof against 
decay. The wandering breezes dry them until 
they are as brittle as potato crisps; only in the 
hollows do they rot and mingle with the earth. 
As you descend the banks, wide terraces, 
floored with bracken, are glimpsed between the 
beech boles—terraces as flat as bowling greens, 
where surely the Devon pixies hold revel on 
midsummer nights. At your feet a brightness 
gleams among the sweeping boughs which is at 
first puzzling to the stranger. It is the unruffled 
surface of the pool, a square, smooth expanse of 
about two acres surrounded by terraced banks 
and a solid wall of luxuriant foliage. 
* * * 


This pool is very ancient—it is mentioned, 
I believe, in the Domesday Book—but the local 
men, the ancient Devon labourers, will tell 
you that it was once a copper mine. They have 
a story about it how, after many years, a hid- 
den spring was laid bare by the excavations— 
a spring so powerful that it flooded much of the 
workings overnight, and that when the miners 
arrived the next morning their barrows and 
gear were deep under water and could not be 
salvaged, and that in a week, or less, the vast 
excavation was flooded to the brim. 

What the truth is I do not know. Ifthe pool 
really is mentioned in Domesday Book, this 
story is manifestly false. It is a complete 
mystery. And the pool itself is mysterious. It 
has such a powerful influence upon me that at 
times I have experienced a horrible fascination 
when I have sat there in the dusk, watching 
over my rod. 
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A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


historically minded schoolboy knows, it was so 
and on the 38th tee poor Abe topped his bal] 
into a ditch in front of his nose and the match 
was over. 


> 


* * * 

To come back to Cotton’s book, he gives 
two examples from his own history of prophetic 
feelings which came true. One relates to his 
second championship win at Carnoustie in 1937 
and to the fourth round. It wasof all wet days 
in my recollection the most hopeless and hor- 
rible; I can still feel the water squelching in my 
shoes and running down the back of my neck 
at the thought. The rain poured down so per- 
sistently that it was only by the mercy of 
Heaven that the course did not become unplay- 
able and so the whole day’s play void. R. A, 
Whitcombe was already in with a total of 299 
and that meant for Cotton a 73 to tie and a 72 
to win. Clearly it was a terrible task in the cir- 
cumstances, but, says Henry, “I remember 
I told an intimate friend of mine, as we left the 
first tee, I had a feeling I could win.’’ Win he 
did with a 71, a really tremendous achievement, 
He calls it “‘one of the best rounds of my 
career” and that is the mildest of language, 

The other example comes from the 
Open Championship at St. Andrews in 1933, 
before Cotton had “broken through” to win 
for the first time. With a round to go he was 
leading, equal with several other players, and 
had begun steadily with a four. Then on the 
second tee he remarked to a friend ‘‘I cannot 
win. I have just had a feeling it is not my year 
again.”’ It was all too true and he took 79 to 
finish sixth. I don’t think that to-day he would 
allow so fatal a word to pass the barrier of his lips, 


By B.B. 


I have fished alone at night by many 
waters: by the echoing rapids and smooth 
pools of Highland rivers, where the sea trout 
plunge at intervals under the stars; by sombre 
park pools and moats, and west-country trout 
streams, at that hour which Shakespeare 
describes as ‘almost fairy time,’ but I have 
never had the same creeping of the spine that 
I experience beside this silent, clear, well-like 
water in the beechen woods. 

There is another fantastic story about the 
pool which tells of a secret passage that leads 
from the near-by ancient farm-house and comes 
out 20 feet under the water. 

Some say the depths of the pool are 
unfathomable. There is the legend of ‘some 
government chaps’”’ who came in a collapsible 
boat and, for surveying purposes, attempted to 
plumb the depths. At one point their 40-foot 
line failed to touch bottom, but only this 
year the new owner tells me that he has been 
all over it and found it nowhere deeper than 
20 feet. 

** * ‘ 

When I discovered the pool the water 
was by no means clear. The greater part of it 
was covered with a greenish scum that assumed 
curious whorls and shapes, such as one sees in 
Purbeck marble. Some said it was caused by 
the copper in the mine, but the postman told 
me that during the war a German aeroplane 
dropped an oil bomb into it. This, too, is 4 
mystery. Some scoff at the idea; others say it 
really happened; one simply cannot get at the 
truth of the matter. 

The only fish in the still, dark pool are 
carp, and how they came here, and who put 
them in, nobody knows. They have been there 
a long time, and some of them are of great size. 

The water is clear now; there is no trace of 
scum, no weeds, no plantains, no lilies, though 
some years ago, I am told, water-lilies were 
abundant at the northern end. Here again is 
mystery. Some who have known the pool all 
their lives say that no water-lilies ever grew 
there; others say they were so abundant that 
many a good carp was lost in their tough roots. 

Many times, in the early summer mornings, 
I have arrived at the water-side burdened with 
rods and basket, and at those times the sens¢ 

(Continued on page 953) 
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November 


By November manufacturers have completed delivery 
of their Christmas orders and, when the large demand 
for exports has been met, the children at home are not 
forgotten. Christmas stocks are being delivered to re- 
tailers, a great nation of shopkeepers is preparing to 
put goods into its shop windows, and bankers make 
ready to meet heavy seasonal demands upon their 
services. Whichever side of the counter will be your 
concern during the Christmas shopping season, you can 
depend upon assistance from the Midland Bank, whose 
wide commercial experience is available at 2,000 branches 
throughout England and Wales. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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ef eeriness has been absent. Trees and water 
appear strangely foreign in the dim quietness 
of dawn. There is a hush that is unbroken by 
the hum of insects or by the whisper of a breeze 
in the tree-tops. Sitting hidden among the 
willows, watching my line, I have seen thin 
veils of whitish vapour crawl outwards stealthily 
from the banks, to wander serpent-wise over 
the black, polished surface. Once, I remember, 
a strange pale-blue cloud of mist rose up from 
the sunken willows at the southern end. It 
mounted in a little nebulous pillar, in shape 
resembling a little child, and then it began a 
ghostly tour of the pond, gliding by me, a little 
uncertainly, this way, that way, until the 
screening boughs on my right hid it from view. 
* * * 

It is natural that human tragedies are 
associated with this water and there have been 
several suicides there. Three members of one 
family, so the story goes, drowned themselves, 
coming at dead of night and casting themselves 
from the bushy bluff on the western shore. 

I have myself stood upon this bluff, which 
is some twenty feet above the surface, and 
looked down into black unfathomable depths. 
If the sun shines, you may see, if you wait 
quietly there, large bluish shapes, like Indian 
clubs, moving deep down. Some fade away, 
others rise near the surface and you see they are 
the carp. As the sun warms the surface, they 
rise up until their smooth, black and shiny 
shoulders break the water like the backs of 
porpoises. They lie about in an indolent fashion, 
and always, though this may be some trick of 
refraction, they seem to be tilted on one side, 
their big oar-like pectoral fins stuck out at 
right angles. For the most part they keep in 
shoals, but the very big ones, 15-pounders and 
larger, cruise by themselves, scorning the com- 
mon herd of lesser fish. 

These great carp, when they gradually turn 


GAME ANIMALS OF Ll 


By Lieut-Col. ARTHUR FORBES 


HE Sudan, itself a land of fascinating 
| variety, has a really wonderful mixture of 
big game animals, many of them belonging 

to it alone. 

The oryx and addax from the desert of 

Northern Darfur; the ibex of the Red Sea hills; 
the mixed myriads of beasts that enjoy the 
grazing, water and shade of the Dinder valley; 
Bahr el Ghazal Savannah with the giant eland 
as its prize; Upper Nile swamps and bushes; the 
migration east of Kapoeta with uncountable 
thousands of marching beasts; the magnificent 
oryx; the herds of zebra fat and glossy with good 
living ; placid-looking eland; grant and mongalla 
gazelle; and, never far away, tiang in herds of 
fifty toa hundred. The list would not be com- 
plete without the acholi elephant, surely aa 
finest collection of ivory in the world, and, 
10 ft. grass and rain forest with wind ever 
changing, a really worth-while hunt. But to me 
there is nothing to compare with the gallery 
forest west of Yambio and near the Congo and 
French Equatorial Africa boundaries. Magni- 
ficent trees, new flowers and creepers, strange 
birds and gorgeous butterflies make it fascinat- 
ing to a Nature lover. 

My introduction to the forest was in May, 
1946, when I visited Bengengai, where a strip of 
forest between the Congo border and the 
southernmost road to Yubu extends for about 
20 miles, ranging in breadth from 3 to 10 miles. 

The bongo is the best known of the forest 
inhabitants, but there are also chimpanzees, 
colobus, heart-nosed and probably other 
monkeys, a red buffalo, several species of duiker, 
among them the large and very rare yellow- 
backed variety, elephant, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, black serval cats, warthog, bushpig, and 
a third pig then unidentified with the Zande 
name of makuru. Bongo and makuru rarely 
leave the thick forest except by night and are 
particularly difficult to see or shoot. Finally 
there is Larkens Situtunga, the doruga in Zande. 
Birds include the handsome crested guinea-fowl, 
enormous hornbills; with their curiously noisy 
flight, parrots and strange duck and francolin. 

It is not easy to see game in the forest, and 


end-on, appear like bluish bladders, round as 
balls. But it is in the early hours that I like 
the pool best. The silver chill of dawn is every- 
where and as the sun begins to mount over 
Dartmoor, loud echoing taps sound from the 
beechen woods all about. They are caused by 
the numberless nuthatches, those little woodlanid 
carpenters who are for ever hammering ani 
rapping high up among the green boughs. 
Occasionally they will call one to another, a 
loud, clear ‘“‘whip-quip”’ which has a mellow, 
woody quality. The soothing coos of wood- 
pigeons begin to answer each other until, in 
early summer time, their voices blend into an 
exquisite chorus. Later, the ‘cronk-cronk”’ 
of ravens sound from the lightening sky, and 
the thin mewings of buzzards. Sometimes, too, 
striking an incongruous note, a tawny owl hoots 
dismally, and the ‘‘ quip-whips”’ of nuthatches 
are redoubled. No doubt they are mobbing 
the big-headed, light-mazed bird. 
* * * 

There used to be an old Roman Catholic 
priest who came to the pool every summer. He 
stayed in the village three miles away and fished 
only in the early mornings. Often the post- 
man, himself a keen angler, used to meet him 
coming home to breakfast, laden with basket 
and rods and sometimes carrying an immense 
carp. He used to come each June, as regularly 
as a migrant bird, and then he came no more. 
I can well imagine that it was not only the 
fishing that drew him, but also the peace and 
stillness of that green, cool place which rejoiced 
his gentle spirit. 

The carp are strange fish. It is useless to 
angle for them with ordinary float tackle. 
After losing countless ‘‘hooks to gut,’’ I changed 
to strands of Alasticum wire, two thin strands 
twisted together to form a trace. On the end 
of this I threaded an eyed hook and without 
using float or sinker, cast out my bait, a ball of 
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kneaded bread flavoured with honey, as far as 
I could into the deeps. I rested the rod, a 
powerful salmon rod, on a forked stick and, 
after throwing in a few balls of ground bait, 
retired behind a willow, remaining sufficiently 
close to the rod-butt to grab it when the carp 
made its run. 

Sometimes they tore off without any warn- 
ing, the big duralumin reel screaming wickedly ; 
sometimes (and these were nearly always the 
bigger fish) they would suck and suck at the 
bread-ball, twitching the line at intervals. It 
was possible to hook them at the ‘“‘twitch,’”’ and 
then followed an exciting battle. The still, 
black water was churned up, gleams of bronze 
showed far down, the reel screamed and shrilled, 
and the split cane, bowed almost double, 
shuddered with the charging unseen weight. 
Frequently even the twisted wire trace parted 
like cotton, but on occasion a magnificen! fish 
came sullenly to the net and what glorious 
creatures they were! Deep and thick, short in 
the body, each scale perfect and gleaming, 
ample reward for hours of patient waiting ! 

- * * 

As soon as the mounting sun shone full on 
the opposite bank the fish ceased to feed and 
I found that from 7.30 to 8.15 was the zero 
hour for bites. The carp is a lover of warmth, 
and on mornings when the atmosphere was cold 
one never had a run. 

With the rising of the sun much of the 
magic of the place departed. A brisk breeze 
bustled the tops of the beechen trees, scurrying 
catspaws of wind ruffled the skin of the pool, 
the mists drew off, the pigeons fell silent. 

Then was the time to return to the road, 
climbing the steep bank under the smooth 
beech pillars to the waiting car, from which 
point one could see the morning sun silvering 
the rugged crest of Dartmoor and lighting the 
shocked-up harvest fields in the valley. 
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SALT LICK AT MUNGBONGO. The game have made great excavations, and paths made 
hard by thousands of hoofs lead into them from all directions 


one’s best chances are always at dawn or dusk 
on the edges of the forest bordering streams, in 
clearings, and on game paths, especially those 
leading to the salt licks, which are fairly 
numerous throughout the forest. Ona cloudless 
night with a full moon it should also be possible 
to see plenty over a salt lick. 

On this trip we saw nothing but duiker and 
bushbuck and the back view of a disappearing 
bongo, but we got close enough to a makuru, 
whose spoor is nearly as large as that of a 
buffalo, to hear him crash away into the thick 
forest in front. 

Last May I was able to spend a week there 
and had the good fortune to collect a makuru 
which I think is without doubt the giant forest 
hog (Hylochaerus Meinertzhageri), and also to 
spend a quarter of an hour watching a bongo at 
really close range. I think May is rather late for 


a visit, and this year the rains were very early, 
and I found the grass very high and water 
everywhere. 

Bengengai is about 85 miles from Yambio 
down a good but winding road, but we were 
held up by trees across it. These blocks were 
partly the result of a big storm but mainly the 
work of elephants, who had appeared in great 
numbers and were parading up and down the 
road helping themselves to mangoes and 
cassava. It took us five hours to get to Ben- 
gengai, and I went on to Buda Rest House nine 
miles farther west. 

After lunch I went off toa salt lick called 
Pongobo, which is only forty minutes’ walk 
from the rest house. After watching for a hour 
without seeing anything I decided to get back 
before dark. We went back beside the bed of 
ariver. A river there is usually a flat strip of 
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marsh perhaps 100 yards wide with the 
forest on higher ground on either side. 
Often there is a clear belt along the 
edge of the forest above the marsh 

The edge of the forest came down 
like a sheer dark wall against the green of 
the clearing, and there against it was 
silhouetted a bongo. The grass was about 
3 ft. high but patchy, and all we could 
really see was a reddish shape. The wind 
was right and it was raining steadily, 
which helped drown any sound I may 
have made as I moved forward. The 
bongo was wandering about nibbling 
daintily at the creepers hanging from the 
trees on the edge of the forest, and, mov- 
ing from clump to clump, I was able to 
reach the stump of a dead tree about 
20 yards from him. I was struck by the 
very bright brick red colour of his rather 
long coat and particularly by his resemblance in 
shape to the situtunga. His face and expression 
were exactly like those of the tame one in the 
Zoo. As far as I could’see he had 13 white flank 
stripes, and the white tips to his horns were very 
noticeable. When he loped off it seemed to me 
that his action was that of a situtunga. They 
must be very closely related. 

We were at the salt lick at dawn but nothing 
came. We were waiting, when the quiet was 
disturbed by persistent tapping. Eventually 
I located the noise in a high tree where a heart- 
nosed monkey was expressing his disapproval of 
our presence. How he made such a noise I can’t 
imagine. The one in the Khartoum Zoo is 
silent. 

That evening a Zande, by name Secomo 
Wongala, came in from the next village and said 
he had just seen six bongo feeding on the edge 
of the forest. We engaged him as guide to take 
us to Mungbongo the next day, and we had no 
trouble in finding porters to go as well. 

We took 21% hours on the journey. The 
salt lick was a disappointment, as there was 
only one fresh track, that of a bongo. Of the 
many tracks nothing looked under a week old. 
Salt licks in this part are usually found in a 
marshy depression with high banks, and the 
salt is found where water has worn away the 
bank face. The game dig further into the bank, 
sometimes almost making a cave in the reddish 
chalky face. 

Mungbongo is like this. A circular clearing 
about 100 yards in diameter with a cliff about 
40 ft. high on one side where the game have 
made great excavations and have dug under the 
roots of the few great trees that exist in the 
clearing. The whole clearing is cut up with 
tracks until it looks like a cattle-yard, and paths 
a foot deep with surfaces worn hard as concrete 
by thousands of hoofs, lead into the holes from 
all directions. 

Dark forest with its trees 100 ft. high sur- 
rounds it and the silence is broken only by 
chattering monkeys, and occasionally the 
screams of chimpanzees. A two-hour walk pro- 
vided no signs of game except the previous 
night’s tracks of buffalo and elephant. I 
decided to bivouac on top of the cliff overlooking 
the salt lick. This cliff provided an excellent 
view of the whole area, and as the paths to the 
salt lick led in from other directions our presence 
was unlikely to disturb the game. Visitors to 
the salt lick would have been clearly visible up 
to 7 p.m., but nothing came. 

I had a bivouac made of two waterproof 
sheets stretched across a rope and pegged down 
with my bed inside it. It looked quiet and clear 
but suddenly a storm came. Wind, thunder, 
and an almost instantaneous overcasting ot the 
sky announced its arrival, and I had barely time 
to crawl into my bivouac and roll myself in my 
valise before the rain came down. 

The storm seemed doubly intense through 
being enclosed by the thick forest. Driven by 
the wind, sheets of rain streaked down through 
the trees flood-lit by lightning, and the thunder 
seemed an almost continuous series of deafening 
explosions. It eased off after two hours, but it 
rained on and off all night. I waited until 8 a.m. 
but nothing came except a bushbuck family. 
Father came first and I think sensed my 
presence as, after looking about him for two or 
three minutes, he barked angrily and moved on 
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GIANT FOREST HOG, NOT PREVIOUSLY RECORDED 


IN THE SUDAN 


across the salt lick and away. A few minutes 
later his wife and child arrived, and stayed and 
picked their way neatly about in the mud, 
pausing to nibble a creeper occasionally. They 
stayed for about 15 minutes and then faded 
silently away. I undid my bivouac, packed my 
bedding and wandered back to the camp we had 
made about a mile away. I had to cross a wide 
marshy river which had risen during the night, 
and I went in up to my waist. 

I had got myself fairly dry, had some break- 
fast and was just contemplating packing up and 
going back to the road when Secomo arrived 
with the news that he had just seen 10 makuru 
feeding on the edge of the forest. It was then 
10 a.m. and I expected that the makuru would 
be deep in some thicket asleep and that there 
would be no chance of seeing them. However, 
we went off at a great pace and reached the spot 
where he had seen the makuru in 20 minutes. 
Sure enough there were their tracks. The 
biggest was 3 in. broad and 31% in. long—nearly 
as big as a buffalo’s. The animals had gone into 
a long narrow strip of thick bush about half a 
mile long and 400 yards broad. Round it the 
ground was open with a few terminalia trees, but 
the grass, in scattered tufts, was already 3 ft. 
high and it was difficult to see much. 

Secomo went ahead and the rest of us 
waited for him on the edge of the forest. In 
some parts of the forest there are just huge trees, 
deep shade and a carpet of leaf-mould under- 
foot, but this was a mass of tangled bush and 
thorny creepers. Movement was generally 
difficult, crouching along game paths being 
necessary. 

After five minutes Secomo returned. He 
had found the makuru asleep in a bush. I 
followed him into the bush and down a game 
path. I think it took about ten minutes to go 
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100 yards—step by step, hardly daring 
to put my foot down; creepers caught 
in my hat and round my neck, and my 
heart beat double time with excitement, 
Just as Secomo began to point out 
where the makuru were, there was a 
crash and off they went. 

Hoping they might stop in the belt 
of forest, I left two Zande to follow them, 
and we ran down to the far end of the 
belt to wait. Just as I got to the end 
rather breathless they got up in the long 
grass in front of me. The grass seemed 
full of bounding black bodies as they 
crashed off back into the forest. I had 
a snap shot at one. There was a good 
blood spoor and off we went after it— 
Secomo, the Zande, Casa, Deri and I, 
Casa Deri is an ex-sergt.-major of the 
Equatorial Corps S.D.F., a Game 
Ranger, and a good hunter. 

I had always understood that giant forest 
hog were apt to be dangerous, so I started with 
a warning to be cautious. Frantic with excite- 
ment, we were soon running like a pack of 
hounds casting for the spoor when whoever 
happened to be in the lead had lost it. I don’t 
suppose we really went very fast, but there was 
a good deal of blood and we did not check for 
very long. After 15 minutes Casa Deri, who was 
in front, fired into the bush and said he had hit 
again but the animal had gone on. A minute or 
two later I saw it lying under a bush. It didn’t 
look very big, and I thought with disgust that 
it was only a warthog and leaned forward and 
caught it by a hind leg to pull it out. It turned 
like a flash and came for me and I jumped back 
and Casa Deri shot it. 

It was without any doubt an immature 
giant forest hog. It was the size of a large wart- 
hog, black with very long hair down the spine, 
It had no warts or protuberances as have the 
bush pig or warthog, and no external tushes. In 
fact it was very much more like a domestic pig 
than the other two wild species. It has not been 
recorded before in the Sudan. 

I wonder if the giant forest hog is really a 
dangerous beast. It does not look as if he could 
do as much damage as a large warthog with his 
great tushes, but I suppose a really big one 
(they grow to the size of a small buffalo) could 
knock you down and bite and trample on you. 

I am sure that when we have a better know- 
ledge of the habits of the makuru and the bongo 
and where they go at all seasons it will be 
possible for visitors to see both these rare 
creatures in a two- or three-day visit. A game 
ranger has been posted to Bengengai and a game 
book will be kept there with a list of all the salt 
licks and other special game haunts. 


A DEAD RAILWAY COMES TO LIFE 


By M. P. WILLIS 


RS. GILES, the butcher’s wife, knows 
M everything that happens or is going to 

happen in our village. But when she 
announced that a train was going to run into 
our disused station, everyone thought she was 
joking. The single track that winds up the 
sleepy valley into the Mendip hills has not had 
an engine over it for more than twenty years 
and the yarrow and ragwort grow knee high 
between the sleepers. 

However, she was right, and everyone 
who could find time turned up in the damp half- 
light to watch the unique spectacle of a whole 
farm being unloaded at our toy-like station. 
Horses, cattle, small livestock, stores, machinery, 
portable buildings and the family as well had 
been loaded on to the train in Kent and by travel- 
ling overnight on specially cleared lines had 
arrived in Somerset early next day, jolting the 
village into a wakefulness never experienced 
before or since. Cows that had last been milked in 
the dry gold of the Kentish dusk were now being 
tended in the dewy silver of a west-country dawn. 

A fleet of lorries was waiting to carry the 
farm by instalments up the steep narrow lanes 
to its new home on the sunny slopes overlooking 
Blagdon lake. Mrs. Giles and I, from the 
humped bridge, watched the operations with 
critical interest. That anyone should transport 
a whole farm from Kent to Somerset did not 


surprise her. What did amaze her was that any- 
one who had the opportunity to live near our 
village should have stayed away so long. When 
the unloading was finished and the matchbox 
engine started to back its trucks down the line, 
she said, musingly : ‘‘ Looks like the same engine 
that used to run when I travelled into Wrington 
every day. That would be nearly forty years 
ago. The driver was a very obliging man, not 
like some of these bits of boys who drive the 
buses around here. Five minutes here or there 
didn’t matter much to him. It was a straight 
run to Wrington, but we’d always slow down 
at Betsy Waite’s cottage. She wasa poorly soul 
and lived alone, and I suppose it cheered her up 
to know she could always give a message to the 
driver if she wanted anyone to come in. 

‘Then there was old George Saunders, who 
kept the corn chandler’s in Congresbury; he 
was always late. I used to stand on this bridge, 
ready to give a signal to the driver when I saw 
him coming. Up he’d come, waving his stick 
and panting like an old sow. ‘Don’t ee dare go 
without me, lass,’ he would gasp out. And we 
never did, even if we had to wait half an hour. 

“One day we did have to go without him, 
though. That was the day he was taken ill 
and took to his bed for the last time. Not long 
after that the railway stopped its passenger 
train. Pity, it was a most obliging line.” 
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Swan shoes are made by fine craftsmen, and sold 
by good shoe shops and stores. They are not too 


plentiful at present, but please ask for them. 


For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘HEALTH’ brand 
CVS 145 








It’s a godsend after a hard day’s work, and it saves endless “ sink- 


work!’’ Busy women everywhere find the ‘Prestige’ Pressure 


Cooker a boon. Meals are cooked in a fraction of the ordinary time 
and they’re more delicious, too! You save on washing-up as well, 
for you can bring your meal straight from stove to table—the ‘Prestige’ 
Pressure Cooker is supplied with an extra cover which instantly converts 
the cooker into an attractive casserole dish. The ‘Prestige’ is suitable 
for any type of stove. Obtainable from 


leading Stores and Ironmongers. 


















COMPARE THESE COOKING TIMES: 
*‘ Prestige’ Ordinary 
Pressure Cooker | Saucepan 
Tomato Soup 5 mins. 50 mins. 
Irish Stew 12 mins. 1 hour 
Stewed Pears 6 mins. | 1}-2 hours 
Potatoes (halved) | 8 mins. 35 mins. 








Hostess model complete with 
table serving cover, cooking 
rack, measuring cup and 
instruction and recipe book, 


72/6 
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Cook’s model with saucepan 
NEW! handle, without serving cover 69/6 
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ANDRE GIDE, 1914-27 


FReviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HE second volume of Justin 

| O’Brien’s translation and anno- 
tation of The Journals of André 

Gide comes from Secker and Warburg 
(30s.). We begin in January, 1914, 
and come through to 1927. Gide is 
still in the land of the living and will 
be eighty next year; but a strange 
feature of this volume is his pre- 
occupation with the idea of sudden 
death. For much of the time he is a 
sick man, troubled about his eyesight, 
unable to sleep, a bundle of tortured 
nerves. “The thought of death pur- 
sues me with a strange insistence. 
Every time I make a gesture, I calcu- 


that is Gide at his shrewdest, most 
wide-awake and penetrating; never- 
theless, we should beware of putting 
the emphasis in the wrong place. To 
say, as has been said, that “of alj 
Gide’s works it is his Journal which 
remains his greatest work’’ seems to 
me to leave him in a false position, 
A final view of an artist must be based 
on what he himself considers to be 
his finished works of art. To call this 
Gide’s greatest work is like saying that 
the sketches in Van Gogh’s letters to 
Emile Bernard are Van _ Gogh’s 
greatest pictures. 

Where the emphasis should lie, I 
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late: how many times already? I _ think, is on the immense historical 
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compute: how many times more? 
And, full of despair, I feel the turn of 
the year rushing towards me.”’ 

Two days later he writes: ‘The 
above lines will seem prophetic if I am 
to die in a short while; but I shall be 
really ashamed of them if it is given to 
me to re-read them fifteen years from 
now.” Twice fifteen years have now 
passed. 


RELIGIOUS EMOTIONS 


So with his religious emotion. 
Much of this was committed to paper 
during the 1914-18 war. ‘O Lord, if 
you are to help me, what are you 
waiting for? I cannot, all alone, I 
cannot. All the reflections of You 
that I felt in me are growing dim. 
It is time that You came.” There is 
a great deal of this anguished crying. 
In 1926 he writes of these passages : 
“T do not want anyone to make a mis- 
take as to the testimonial value of 
these pages. Most likely, I should still 
sign them to-day quite willingly. But, 
written during the war, they contain 
a reflexion of the anguish and con- 
fusion of that period; and if, probably, 
I should still sign them, I should per- 
haps not still write them.” 

All of this is a warning, if such 
were needed, that a great part of these 
writings must be accepted as no more 
than an immediate response to a mood, 
not as something at which the writer 
has finally arrived. Gide himself sup- 
plies a further warning. “If my 
journal is published later on, I fear that 
it will give a rather false idea of me. 
I have not kept it during the long 
periods of equilibrium, health and 
happiness; but instead during those 
periods of depression when I needed it 
to catch hold of myself, in which I 
show myself as whining, whimpering, 
pitiable.”’ 

This is rather over-stating the 
case, for there is much in the Journals 


importance of these Journals. They 
are a blazing light on the literary and 
artistic milieu in which Gide lived, and 
from that point of view I know 
nothing like them in our time. Also, 
they paint a superb portrait of the 
artist himself, beset by all the intellec- 
tual and emotional travail which con- 
stitutes the flame of the kiln in which, 
finally, his works are fired and 
hardened. But it should not be over- 
looked that it is these works them- 
selves, and not the flames of the kiln, 
that are the ultimately important 
matter. These Journals, so far as they 
are a portrait of Gide himself, give us 
what he calls “the torment of an 
imperious inner necessity” in this 
important passage: ‘‘The need of 
writing novels is not, it seems to me, 
always very spontaneous in many of 
the young novelists of to-day. The 
supply follows the demand here. The 
desire to depict from nature the people 
one has met I believe to be rather 
frequent. It turns to account a certain 
gift of the eye and of the pen. But the 
creation of new people becomes a 
natural need only in those who are 
tormented by an imperious inner 
complexity and are not satisfied by 
their own deeds.’’ Now interesting, 
fascinating even, as it is to find 
depicted, as we do here, the torments 
of this ‘imperious inner complexity,” 
Gide, I imagine, would admit that the 
final judgment of the whole matter 
must rest upon “the creation of new 
people ’’—that is, upon his novels. 


MEDITERRANEAN IMAGES 


Mr. William Sansom’s “aspects 
and images from Corsica, Italy and 
Southern France,” published under the 
title South (Hodder and Stoughton, 
9s. 6d.) is clearly a book that satisfies 
Gide’s demand that a work of art 
should arise from something individual 
and unique in the artist. “Artist” is 














not a word to be freely bandied about, 
but instinctively, without hesitation, 
one applies it to Mr. Sansom. He has 
travelled in these southern parts, and 
he has looked upon them with a new- 
ness and intensity that are astonishing. 
Whether he is giving us an actual 
scene or a scene imagined, he does so 
with a vigour that puts the moment 
palpitating before our eyes. 

Here is an imagined scene: “ His 
imagination .. . drew for him a fearful 
picture. He saw the cruel curve of the 
jong black palm-fronds, saw them 
swaying and leaning in the wind, 
beaten down; saw them one by one fly 
off, scything down to the square below, 
spinning like keen black scythes, after 
the little figures of people hurrying 
home in the wind across the square. 
Each quick black scythe selected one 
figure, and in the night-music of the 
giant mistral lunged like rapacious 
fish, mowing off legs: other figures 
began to run, knowing their danger— 
they were all caught : some ran into 
the arcades, the palm-scythes scuttled 
after them into the dark arches with 
no sound at all above the singing, 
swingeing wind.” 

If you can’t experience that, in all 
its elements of seeing, smelling and 
hearing, to say nothing of feeling your 
heart contract, then words have no 
power to move. And what is the 
power of an artist save the power to 
make others share the experience into 
which he has entered himself? This 
Mr. Sansom abundantly does, as he 
moves between Monte Carlo and 
Siena, Corsica and the Isles of Greece. 
He is, as they say, a writer “to 
watch.’’ His apprehension is at once 
so fresh and so acute that he is 
capable of anything. 


A GUIDE-BOOK TO THE 
SOUTH SEAS 


I did not feel the same satisfaction 
arising from what Mr. Robert Gibbings 
has to say about the South Seas in 
Over the Reefs (Dent, 15s.). Mr. 
Gibbings has delighted us with his 
explorations of Thames and Wye and 
Lee; and his new book, to me at any 
rate, is an illustration of the old truth 
that you can go farther and fare worse. 
The drawings, as usual, are delightful, 
but in the text I found a lack of the 
spontaneity that nearer scenes inspired. 
Perhaps the South Seas have been 
overdone. Perhaps I read the book 
too soon after South. Whatever the 
reason, I finished Over the Reefs with 
the feeling that I had read the best 
guide-book to the South Seas that I 
have ever come upon. 


FUND OF STORIES AT FIRST 
HAND 

Major C. S. Jarvis’s Happy 
Yesterdays (CouNTRY LIFE, 10s. 6d.) is 
a book of reminiscences, mainly of life 
in the East. Major Jarvis is one of 
those writers who, with no obvious 
assets of style, succeed in being read- 
able down to the last dot. I think the 
great reason for this is that such 
writers have an enormous zest for life, 
and when you add to that, as you 
must do in this case, a most varied 
experience of life, you begin to under- 
stand something of Major Jarvis’s 
exceptional power as an entertainer 
His method is never reflective, always 
anecdotal : the old, old method of the 
story which begins “‘ Once upon a 
time.’’ And whether it is “Once upon 
a time, when I kept chickens in 
Sinai,” or ‘Once upon a time I had 
a chauffeur named Abdel Bassit,’’ or 
“Once upon a time I knew a man who 
had recently embraced the Christian 
Science faith,’ the anecdote flows 
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smoothly to its conclusion. It is always 
first-hand. When considering the 
Crusaders’ castles in the East, he says : 
“The drawback to writing anything 
on this period is that there is so little 
reliable contemporary literature on the 
subject,’”’ and that would always, for 
him, be a drawback indeed. There is 
nothing second-hand in his work, never 
“IT was once told’”’ but always “I once 
knew.” 

He has a great fund of good stories 
and I especially liked the one of the 
inspecting General who, finding 
nothing else to complain of, cried sud- 
denly with delight : “Ha ! a cobweb !” 
To which a C.S.M., wily as the General 
himself, replied promptly : “ Yes, sir. 
We always keep a big one in case a 
man cuts his finger.’’ The story goes 
on: “The General left the room 
defeated, but in the next room he 
visited, which was beyond reproach, 
he won on the swings that which he 
had lost on the roundabouts. ‘ Where’s 
your cobweb?’ he demanded angrily.” 


THE COMMUNIST GUARDS 
OFFICER 


Mr. Humphrey Slater’s novel, The 
Conspiratoy (John Lehmann, 8s. 6d.), 
has already been published in America 
and attracted some attention. Well it 
might, in a country where the Commu- 
nist heresy-hunt has been a good deal 
more noisy and eager than over here. 
For, apart from anything else, this book 
is “hot news.”’ It is the story of how 
Major Desmond Ferneaux-Lightfoot, 
a highly-thought-of officer of the 
Grenadier Guards, was also, in 
Moscow, a_ highly-thought-of Com- 
munist agent. 

“He remembered,’’ we read on 
one page, ‘“‘that he had first read 
Lenin on the need to combine legal 
and illegal work when he was twenty 
years old,”’ and what is worrying a lot 
of people now is the wonder about how 
much illegal work is being done behind 
a facade of perfect legality. 

Mr. Slater tells his story in a 
simple, straight-forward manner, so 
factual that one has an odd feeling of 
reading a case-history. There seems 
nothing strained or improbable as 
Desmond goes up to his room to write 
a report to Moscow immediately upon 
getting home from a charity ball where 
a young princess is the patroness and 
he has to overlook the conduct of four 
subalterns selected to dance with her. 
Desmond’s illegal activities are dis- 
covered by his newly married wife, and 
this accelerates the pace of the story 
and brings all to a tragic conclusion. 

Mr. Slater is to be congratulated 
on a mature understanding of narrative 
and suspense, but not on the introduc- 
tion of one or two details that are pur- 
poselessly gross. 





*TWIXT TRENT AND DEE 


N North Midland Country (Bats- 
ford, 12s. 6d.), a recent addition to 
that firm’s Face of Britain series, Mr. 
J. H. Ingram writes with enthusiasm 
and knowledge of the history, customs, 
architecture and scenery of the coun- 
ties of Cheshire, Derbyshire, Leicester- 
shire, Nottinghamshire and Stafford- 
shire. Of the many photographs one 
need only say that they are of the high 
standard one long ago came to expect 
of a Batsford book. Mr. Ingram, who 
pleads strongly for freedom of access 
to the countryside without being 
blind to the dangers inherent in it, 
deserves one’s gratitude for under- 
lining the charms and virtues of an 
area of England about the greater part 
of which too many people know little. 


Cc. D. 
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Service and Spares 
for 


FIELD-MARSHALL 
and FOWLER owners 


useRS of Field-Marshall and Fowler Crawler Mark V F 
tractors are assured of complete service and spare parts 
facilities in every part of the country. Through the 
extensive system of main distributors and sub-agents, 
immediate and efficient service is available from the 
most knowledgeable and experienced Agricultural 
Engineers in the trade. When you invest in a Field- 
Marshall or Fowler tractor, you have a firm guarantee 
that a fully-equipped nation-wide organisation will 
keep it where you want it—hard at work in your fields 
for very many years. 


FIELD-MARSHALL FOWLER 
DIESEL TRACTOR DIESEL CRAWLER 
MARK I & MARK II, SERIES 2 MARK V F 


Products of the Marshall Organisation 
For the name and address of your nearest Distributor, please write to: 
MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., GAINSBOROUGH, LINCS. 
or JOHN FOWLER & CO. (LEEDS) LTD., LEEDS. 

















JUST RIGHT for British Agriculture! 


SMALL IN SIZE - 


THE INTRODUCTION of the Allis-Chalmers HDS5,45b.h.p. Diesel 
powered tractor fills a definite need for a small tractor of unusual power and 
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easy handling. Features of exceptional value to the busy farmer include a 
1,000 hour servicing which saves time and cost and allows for more continuous 
operation in busy times. Lubricant points reduced in number and made more 
accessible. Comfortable cushioned seat with cushion arm rests to act as 
auxiliary seats. Narrow cowl to provide full view working. Five forward 
speeds and easy reverse. Simplified construction permitting separate and con- 


venient removal of major assemblies when wear does occur. 
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Enquire for specification and delivery 

details from 

ALLIS - CHALMERS 
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FARMING NOTES 








COMMITTEES IN 
DECLINE 


HREE members and eight 
| officials attended last month’s 
meeting of one of the county 
agricultural executive committees. 
This is a hopeless state of affairs, and 
the farming community must see that 
it is put right. The writing on the 
wall is there for all to read in the 
17,000 staff at the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture who are now all Civil Servants. 
I am not surprised that committee 
members feel now that they have so 
little to say in the administration, the 
work being done by officials who are 
not their servants. They have not the 
right to appoint or dismiss the staff of 
the county or district committees. It 
is true enough that much of the time 
of the staff is occupied with paper 
work which farmers, farm-workers and 
landowners who compose the mem- 
bership of the committees find 
extremely boring. But there is plenty 
of practical work to be done, too. This 
was the main concern of the committee 
members during the war years. Now 
no one goes round the farms regularly. 
Some are graded C, but from my 
enquiries it appears that the occupiers 
are left to their own devices. Under 
the Agriculture Act, some of them 
should certainly be brought under 
supervision and helped to improve 
their farming standards. If after a 
year’s supervision they do not respond, 
then, according to the law, they 
should be relieved of their farming 
responsibilities. In his broadcast the 
other evening, Mr. Tom Williams 
painted a glowing picture of the pro- 
gress which agriculture is making 
under his administration. Is he 
aware, I wonder, that the committee 
system, developed so well in the war 
years, is now breaking down? Some 
committee members may feel that they 
have done their share and have 
retired. I do not blame them, but it 
is vital to the success of a national 
agricultural policy, whatever political 
party is in power, to have the active 
leadership locally of responsible men. 
Officials, however competent, cannot 
supply the leadership and the practical 
experience that counts in getting all 
farmers to pull their full weight. 


Wheat Sowing 


N open autumn has favoured the 
plough and the seed drill. Even 
though harvest was finished late in 
many districts, it has been possible to 
get a big acreage of autumn wheat 
sown in good time. We shall not know 
until the December 4 returns are pub- 
lished how the campaign for more 
wheat growing is succeeding. Next 
year the Government are asking 
farmers again to grow 21% million acres 
of wheat which should be raised by 
1951 to 234 million acres. This task 
would be undertaken with better 
heart if farmers were assured in 
advance that they could keep as much 
wheat as they will need for the expan- 
sion of poultry flocks. It is also worth 
considering whether an arrangement 
should be made by which the farmer 
who sells wheat would be entitled to 
priority in the supply of bran, sharps 
or middlings. 


Suckled Calves 


REMIUMS for quality in beef pro- 

duction can still be earned at any 
rate by the breeder and rearer. At 
Newtown St. Boswells, Roxburghshire, 
the Aberdeen Angus, Shorthorn and 
blue-grey calves averaged £27 13s. 7d. 
this year, compared with £20 Os. 11d. 
last year. The top price was £58 paid 
for a blue-grey calf from Mr. A. D. 
Elliot’s herd at Kettelshiel. As there 
were over 2,000 calves at this show and 
sale, an average of £27 is worth 
remembering. The Scots know how 


to do their calves well. They do not 
stint them for milk. Indeed, I am 
assured by those who have been rear. 
ing steer calves from the dual-purpose 
breeds and also British Friesians that 
if the calves are done well, say twelve 
calves being reared on one cow in her 
lactation, they will grow on economic- 
ally to make first-grade beef animals, 
This bears out the old saying that 
“Half the pedigree goes in at the 
mouth.’’ In other words, the treat- 
ment of the calf in its first few months 
counts for as much as its breeding. 
When calves are bred for beef and 
excellently reared, as no doubt these 
Newtown St. Boswells calves were, 
then the feeder has a superb animal 
for his purpose and he has paid a price 
that should reward the skill of the 
breeder and rearer. 


Dairy Progress 


OME excellent cows of our ten 
leading dairy breeds came to 
London last week for the annual show 
of the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion. Olympia is a big place and a 
draughty one on autumn mornings, 
but the floors on the ground level and 
upstairs were well filled with cows, 
goats, rabbits, cocks and hens and 
pigeons, as well as cheese and bacon 
and a great display of gleaming equip- 
ment for dairy premises. There were 
big crowds round the poultry equip- 
ment, and I was told that those who 
are making modern brooders for chick 
raising did a good business. There has 
been great progress in this line, even 
to the extent of providing against the 
risks of power cuts affecting brooders 
heated by electricity. Pride of place at 
a dairy show must go to the cows, 
judged by milk yields as well as 
appearance. In the inter-breed com- 
petition honours went to the British 
Friesians with Ayrshires as runners-up. 
The individual champion of the show 
was Lavenham Chancery 22nd shown 
by Strutt & Parker (Farms), Ltd. 


Fish Meal 


ig ye should be taken by the 
Minister of Food of the extra- 
ordinary position that has arisen 
through the decisions of his depart- 
ment. One section of the Ministry is 
anxious to obtain the quickest possible 
expansion in the output of pork and 
bacon, and also eggs. For this the pro- 
vision of more ample supplies of fish 
meal is essential. Many farmers can 
to-day find enough grain and potatoes 
if they can procure the necessary pro- 
tein to balance this abundance of 
carbohydrates. For chicks, laying 
hens and young pigs, fish meal pro- 
vides the ideal form of protein. Yet 
another section of the Ministry of 
Food puts a check on the output of 
fish meal by encouraging the trawler- 
owners to behead cod at sea, thus 
forfeiting one-fifth of the total weight 
of the catch. Before the war, cod 
heads were used largely for making 
fish meal. Now the beheaded cod 
makes a higher price, and it pays 
better to carry out this operation at 
sea rather than at the port. Moreover, 
the manufacturer is allowed to charge 
a higher price for fish manure than for 
fish meal—£30 as against £24 a ton. 
This is a deterrent to the production of 
a high quality material with low oil 
content that is suitable for feeding to 
livestock. I see that, while the weekly 
landings of fish have increased since 
pre-war days, the output of fish meal 
has fallen by 32 per cent. Now that 
Mr. Strachey’s attention has been 
drawn to this point, will he amend the 
fixed prices so that it pays best to 
land the whole fish and process the 
fish waste into a feeding meal? 
CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





‘NO REVISION OF 
RENT ACTS 








appointed that the King’s Speech 

contained no reference to a 
revision oi the existing Rent Restric- 
tions Acts. There is no doubt that 
taxation and greatly increased build- 
ing costs, with no _ corresponding 
increase in revenue, have meant that 
owners all over the country cannot 
afford to maintain their property in a 
fit state of repair. The situation is 
believed to be so serious that, in the 
absence of a revision of the rent laws, 
it is likely that the cost of building 
repairs will have to be subsidised if 
wholesale deterioration and even a 
return to slum conditions are to be 
avoided. 

The Minister of Health and 
Government spokesmen in both 
Houses have admitted the urgency of 
the situation, but have always main- 
tained that no Parliamentary time 
was available for a revision of the 
Rent Acts. But in 1946 time was 
found to pass the Furnished Houses 
Rent Control Act, and now Mr. Bevan 
plans to introduce Bills to extend the 
powers of local authorities in regard 
to new housing, to promote the im- 
provement of existing houses by local 
authorities and private owners and to 
review the rents of shared rooms and 
of houses and flats let for the first time 
since the war Of these measures, that 
which brings houses and flats let for 
the first time since the war under the 
umbrella of the existing Rent Acts 
will increase the number of owners 
who are unable adequately to main- 
tain their property. There is, how- 
ever, a promise of relief to other owners 
in a Bill that restores grants for the 
repair and reconditioning of rural 
workers’ cottages. 


RENTS £15 12s., REPAIRS £42. 


HE plight of thousands of small 

property-owners under the present 
system of rent restriction is illustrated 
by a letter to the National Federation 
of Property Owners, which reads: “IT 
possess five well-built cottages the 
rents of which are 3s. a week, plus rates. 
On two of them alone I have done 
repairs this year amounting to £42. 
The rent of these cottages has not been 
increased since 1920 to my certain 
knowledge. . .. I would like to add that 
my total income is less than £2 per 
week, so you will see that the heavy 
cost of repairs is a very serious item.”’ 


FLEW FROM CANADA _ TO 
ATTEND SALE 


HE recent auction, at Dumfries, 

of the 2,535-acre Corsack estate, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, provided a typical 
example of the demand for farms with 
vacant possession. One bidder flew 
from Canada to attend the sale, 
another travelled from Gibraltar, and 
the sale-room was so crowded that 
people had to stand outside in the 
corridor and pass their bids forward to 
friends who had been fortunate enough 
to secure places in the room, The 
property was offered in 29 lots, of 
which 28 were sold. Six lots, including 
two farms of 608 acres and 277 acres, 
were bought by tenants before the sale, 
and the remaining 22 lots realised 
approximately £34,000. The auction 
was conducted by Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff’s Leeds office, which 
was also responsible for the auction of 
Wedderhill, a property of 218 acres at 
Blairs, by Aberdeen, sold as a whole 
to Mr. J. G. Wallace, an Aberdeen 
solicitor, for £10,500. 
_ Farms offered with vacant posses- 
sion will again be the attraction at 
Guildford, next Tuesday, when (unless 
sold privately before the auction) the 
Hall Place estate of 820 acres, near 
Cranleigh, Surrey, will be offered in 


Pere RTY-OWNERS are dis- 


lots by Messrs. Nicholas. Seven farms, 
ranging from 64 to 177 acres, all with 
vacant possession, are scheduled for 
sale, as well as numerous cottages. 


THE LATE LORD 
HAMBLEDEN’S ESTATE 
NOTHER impending auction, pro- 
visionally scheduled for November 

25, is that of the late Lord Hamble- 
den’s Culham Court estate, near 
Henley-on-Thames. The estate, of 
1,370 acres, comprises three farms, two 
private houses, almost the whole of the 
village of Aston, and the famous 
Remenham Woods. The rent roll is 
more than £1,500 a year. Vacant 
possession of Culham Court and some 
cottages can be obtained at an early 
date. Messrs. Lofts and Warner are 
to offer the property as a whole or in 
34 lots. 

Capt. G. F. Bowes-Lyon has sold 
his Ridley Hall estate of 1,577 acres in 
Northumberland. Mr. E. A. Evans, 
of St. Nicholas’s School, Haining Croft, 
Hexham, has bought the house and 
grounds, and it is understood that he 
is to transfer his establishment there. 
The sale was negotiated by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, who, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Perry and 
Phillips, Ltd., of Bridgnorth, have sold 
Winslow Hall, a Wren house situated 
on the outskirts of Winslow, six miles 
from Buckingham 

At Oxford, Messrs. Fox and Sons 
submitted the Duns Tew estate of 854 
acres, eight miles from Banbury. In 
all, 25 lots, comprising farms, cottages, 
smallholdings and allotments, were 
sold under the hammer or after the 
auction for a total of £30,875. The 
five farms offered, although without 
vacant possession, attracted particu- 
larly keen bidding, but the 17th- 
century manor house remained unsold. 

Lady A. F. P. Worsley-Taylor has 
bought the Dutton Manor estate, near 
Preston, Lancashire, from the execu- 
tors of Mr. A. Norman Dugdale. The 
property, which lies in the Ribble 
Valley, extends to 1,770 acres, and 
includes, in addition to Dutton Manor, 
several dairy and poultry farms, 
a fully licensed free house, small- 
holdings and accommodation lands. 
Lady Worsley-Taylor intends to keep 
only that part of the property which 
adjoins her own land, and has instruc- 
ted Messrs. Hampton and Sons and 
Sandland and Co., of Blackburn, to 
sell the rest, including the manor house. 


ROCKINGHAM STUD FARM 


REEDERS of bloodstock will be 

present in force at the Golden 
Lion Hotel, Newmarket, on December 
14, when Mr. N. J. Hodgkinson 
(Messrs. Bidwell and Sons) offers the 
late Lord Fitzwilliam’s Rockingham 
Stud Farm. The property extends to 
just over 161 acres and comprises a 
modern house, stud groom’s house, 
three bungalows and two cottages, and 
20 well-sheltered paddocks. 

PROCURATOR. 


FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


Although Country Lire is still in 
short supply at home, we are able to allocate 
copies for despatch to addresses abroad. We 
suggest, therefore, that your Christmas or 
New Year gift to friends overseas should 
take the form of a year’s subscription to 
Country Lire, which will be sent in 
your name, with a greeting card enclosed 
with the first copy. 

The cost of a year’s subscription is 
£5 12s. 8d. (£5 10s. 6d. for Canada). Send 
a remittance, with the address or addresses 
of your friends, to the Subscription Man- 
ager, Country Lire, Dept. G., Tower 
House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, and we will do the rest. 





JOHN LYSAGHT’S 





BRISTOL WORKS LTD. 
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(Left) A ruched cape goes over a 
nylon taffeta in sapphire blue with 
a deep flounce on a skirt that 
moulds the hips and is caught up 
with red roses. Ingénue frock in 
white organdie embroidered with 
pink rosebuds on the hem and fichu. 
Marshall and Snelgrove 


(Below) This black frock in tulle 
with a velvet hem has a gauged 
pointed bodice with narrow tulle 
frills upstanding against bare skin, 
and wide tulle shoulder straps that 
form brief folded sleeves. Harrods 





Photographs by CouNTRY LIFE Studio 





to Christmas dances, and the styles are gay and charming. The 

swinging hemlines introduced last summer have caught on among 
young people and far and away the most popular styles for party frocks, 
either ankle-length or ballet-length, are the taffeta, moiré, satin, tulle and 
organdie dresses with crisp, full skirts. Waists are tiny and the wide skirts, 
cut circular, gored, gathered, are pleated in ruffles, flounced or made from 
three deep gauged bands. Many of the hemlines are decorated with a 
narrow plissé ruffle, a flounce, a band of velvet or deep tucks, and on these 
dresses the hips are often moulded with fullness springing out below. 
Bodices are tight and often gauged; the boned bodices are mostly strapless, 
but the majority of the more inmgénue dresses have broad bands of gathered 
tulle which can be worn as tiny sleeves or as shoulder straps, or they have 
fichu décolletés that frame bare shoulders, or short puffed sleeves. A few 
of the dresses are given huge puffed elbow sleeves and a heart-shaped 
décolletage; in black velvet they may have white organdie or embroidered 
ruffles outlining the décolleté and the hem. When they are in organdie the 
sleeves may be dotted with sequins or tiny embroidered sprigs. 

Colours for the long dresses are all the traditional pale blues and pinks, 
a great deal of white; also some vivid jewel colours—turquoise, sapphire 
and ruby. For the ballet-length dress, dark sophisticated colours are being 
shown for young girls, similar to the fashionable grown-up shades of 
the winter — bronze-brown, bluebottle black, dark green, check and plaid 
taffetas. These ballet-length dresses have very décolleté tops, practically 
no sleeves; the skirts are often decorated with horizontal bands of velvet 
or colour inlets, and the fitting bodices are folded and ruched. 

The shops are showing jackets and boleros to wear over these 
dresses in fur fabric, in white rabbit, coloured moleskin, velveteen, 
corduroy and pastel tweed. Some jackets barely reach the hips and 
have full flaring backs; some have detachable hoods and sleeves that 
turn back to the elbows, making deep cuffs. The darker the dress, 
the paler the jacket, and very pale ice blues and baby pinks are 
favoured. Some jacket backs and entire boleros are embroidered with 

(Continued on page 962) 


Mec collections of clothes are being shown for young girls to wear 
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Molho, 5 Duke Street, Manchester Square, London, W.1 
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Flexible and snug fitting, these reversed calf, whole cut, 


sports shoes are ajoy to play in. With Dunlop moulded- 


rubber soles. 


In brown, blue, gold and red. Sizes: 34 to 8. 
Price £3.15. 4. 





Women’s Shop 
4th floor 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London W.1 
Regent 2002 











Younger and Lovelier 

















Lithe young figures gain magical poise in a corselette of 
Gossard inspiration, designed to enhance curve-conscious beauty 
and guide youthful contours into lines of natural loveliness. 


You will find Gossard foundations in good shops everywhere. 
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sprays of bead and sequin flowers, and 
capes in taffeta are made from two full 
ruffles tying under the chin. 

The evening sweater is another 
pretty and useful style for young people. 
The sweaters are often hip-length and 
embroidered in lines of sequins, or given 
sequin bibs or necklaces, or they are 
scooped away to a boat-shaped décol- 
letage. They are in pale colours in silk 
crépe yarn or angora and worn with 
ankle- or ballet-length skirts in velvet, 
moiré or taffeta. 


HARMING accessories are being 

shown for the girls. Low-heeled 
Kate Greenaway slippers in gold kid or 
in satin piped with kid, or in white 
and silver brocade, have ankle-straps. 
Sandals with narrow straps. criss- 
crossing right up the leg have either flat 
or very high spiked heels and look 
charming for dancing. There are Juliet 
caps for the hair in satin decorated with 
sequins, ruched tulle scarves and shawls, 
flowers to wear massed over one or both 
ears, lacy mitts and tulle mitts embroid- 
ered with sequins. The dresses on the 
whole are not embroidered, so that 
all these sparkling accessories look ex- 
tremely well. Little evening bags in satin, 
shaped like workbags and brilliantly 
coloured, are embroidered to match 
evening gloves. For cocktail times the 
bags are insuéde or black satin piped with 
gold kid to match the slippers, with long 
handles of kid to sling over thearm. These 
setsofmarching accessories are smart with 
the rather prim-looking dresses and the 
magnificentsilks, and brighten upthestiff, 
sombre colours in which they are made. 
Tiny hats are often worn for the theatre 
and dining (even for dancing) with these 
ballet-length dresses. The hats are 
satin and velvet with little plumes or 
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A ballet-length dress in chocolate brown satin-stripe taffeta with 
turquoise bands. Marshall and Snelgrove 





flowers at one side and are shaped like 
skull caps or babies’ bonnets so that the 
fit closely over the short cut coiffures, 


Small collections of advance models 
for early spring are now being shown in 
London by the big wholesale houses, 
The slim-shouldered coats with wide 
hemlines retain their place but are 
generally belted in tightly at the waist, 
some in front only, leaving the cape-like 
fullness belling out at the back. They 
are shown with cone caps, or turbans 
folded to a peak, carrying on the 
pyramid silhouette. Collars are wide and 
soft-looking and often folded. Some are 
like a scout’s handkerchief; others are 
round like a coachman’s or folded like 
a fishergirl’s shawl. Many of the suits 
keep a slim outline, though the pleated 
or sun-ray pleated skirt is still shown 
with a medium-length jacket. The 
skirts pleated at the back only are 
another smart style, with the back of the 
jacket pleated below the waist to match, 
Jackets are neither long nor short and 
fit the figure closely with slight flares 
below the waist. The grey tubular 
coat-frocks with fly-away cuffs and high 
collars are a charming fashion and likely 
to be a big success; they are being made 
in dark and light grey flannel as well as 
silvery grey jersey, and are generally 
touched with white piqué. 

Padding has been done away with 
on the hips but there are usually very 
small pads on the shoulders of the more 
classical tailored clothes. This keeps the 
shoulders trim-looking without being in 
any way angular, and avoids the round 
line which some women do not find very 
flattering. Harella are buttoning up 
some of their tight skirts either side and 
show a lot of grey flannel and checked 
worsteds. P, Joyce REYNOLDs, 
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Soon we hope for the return 
of Sauce Melba — which 
made Péche Melba famous. 
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CROSSWORD No. 978 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 978, Country Lure, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.v.2,"" not later than the 
first post on the morning of Thursday, November 11, 1948. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 977. C sword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of October 29, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Comrade in arms; 10, Icicles; 11, Problem; 12 and 13, 
Cart-horse; 14, Adze; 17, Maniple; 18, Ethical; 19, Crooked; 22, Revises; 
24, Ilex; 25 and 26, Sixth form; 29, Eclipse; 30, Frinton; 31, Spanish 
Armada. 

DOWN.—2, Omicron; 3, Rule; 4, Disrobe; 5, Impasse; 6, Avon; 
7, Melodic; 8, Circumscribed; 9, Embellishment; 15 and 16, Spokeshave; 
20, Overlap; 21, Drivers; 22, Ratafia; 23, Spotted; 27, Span; 28, Firm. 


ACROSS 


1. Highlanders to decide the future: it is all 
rather hush-hush (11) 

9. Flower with a pointed end (5) 

. But save tins (anagr.) (11) 

. Hidden hoard (5) 

. Crustacean wear (5) 

. Turncoats (5) 

17 and 18. Are they paved with clouds? (7) 

19. Shooting ranges (5) 

21. As an order it is not of a rustic character (5) 
22. “‘And this our life,exempt from public ——, 
**Finds tongues in trees’’—Shakespeare (5) 

23. Decree (5) 

26 and 27. Give back the gold after an interval (7) 

28. Less serious than a dying fall (5) 

30. “By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

*“‘By forms unseen their is sung”’ 
—Collins (5) 

. Whereon a watch may 26 across (5) 

. Disturbance that has got in inside (11) 

. Commonplace (5) 

7. Like brave Richard (11) 


DOWN 





2. Irish lake (5) 
3. Kind of organ that has to be blown at inter- 
vals (5) 

4. Dash along the middle of the lanes (4) 

5. He has given us the bird first (5) 

6. But not in the office yet (5) 

7. The kind of appearance made by the first 

wearer of glasses (11) 
8. Impervious to pin-pricks, perhaps (11) 
2. They always present a threadbare appear- 
ance (7, 4) 

. Revealing changes of face (11) 

. What was piercing in her glances (5) 

15 and 16. It offered protection against a 14, for 
instance (6) 

20. Someone has torn it ! (5) 

24 and 25. The mathematician who sometimes 
precedes the abbot (6) 

28. All the same it is motionless (5) 

29. I follow on and on (5) 

31. To do this would be a grave matter (5) 

32. Elizabethan audiences thought the world o 
it (5) : 

34. Just a pond (4) 


_ 


ot) 





The winner of Crossword No. 976 is 


Lt.-Colonel J. G. Cadell, 
Muddlebridge House, 
Fremington, 
North Devon. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Blue Grass, Elizabeth Arden’s 
memorable perfume, is one of the world’s great fragrances. 
A fresh, exhilarating scent that lifts the heart and leaves enchantment 
in its wake. Choose Blue Grass in a whole 


series of exquisite preparations. 


Blue Grass Perfume £5.5.0 
Blue Grass Flower Mist 10/9, 17/6 Dusting Powder 7/6, 12/6 
Blue Grass Gift Box with Flower Mist 
and Dusting Powder 27/6 
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AME Puder 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL GOOD STORES AND OUTFITTERS 


25 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, WI. 
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